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N August 1957 the Department of State is- 

sued a circular (No. 267) setting forth the 
policy and training programs for languages in 
our Foreign Service. The policy is based on the 
premise that foreign language skills are vital in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. Therefore each 
officer, within the space of 5 years, is to acquire 
a “useful” knowledge of two foreign languages. 
The term ‘‘useful” knowledge is defined as sufhi- 
cient control of the structure of a language, and 
adequate vocabulary, to handle routine repre- 
sentation requirements and professional dis- 
cussions within one or more special fields, plus 
the ability to read non-technical news and tech- 
nical writing in at least one special field. In 
addition to this “useful” knowledge of two 
foreign languages, the foreign service officer is 
expected to acquire in each post of assignment 
sufficient command of the language to be able to 
use greetings, ordinary social expressions and 
numbers, to ask simple questions and give sim- 
ple directions, and to recognize proper names, 
street signs and office and shop designations. If 
necessary, officers may be permitted to attend 
classes during office hours. 

With respect to the selection of a second lan- 
guage, there are two guide lines: 

1. When the officer’s first-acquired foreign language is 
French, German, or Spanish, the second language selected 
may be one of these three in which the officer is not already 
proficient, or he may select Italian or Portuguese or one of 
‘the languages required by the Department in connection 
with area specialization, such as Arabic, Burmese, Chinese, 
Czech, Finish, Greek, Hebrew, Hindi-Urdu, Hungarian, 
Indonesian, Japanese, Korean, Persian, Polish, Rumanian, 
Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Thai, Turkish, Vietnamese, etc. 

2. When a language other than French, German, or 


Spanish is acquired first, one of these three languages nor- 
mally will be the second language studied. 


In addition to the regularly scheduled lan- 
guage courses offered in connection with area 
specialization, the facilities of the Foreign 
Service Institute are being expanded in Wash- 
ington and abroad to provide intensive full-time 


The Urgency of Accelerating the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages “In the New Key’”* 


language training, principally in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, for 400 to 500 students each 
year until such time as the policy objectives are 
attained. Intensive full-time training means 6 
hours of classwork a day for 6 months in the 
West European Languages and for 11 months 
or more in other languages. Classes range in 
size from 4 to 8 students taught by native 
speakers and supervised by persons trained in 
linguistics. 

The Institute has branch language training 
schools in Nice, Frankfort, and Mexico City, 
each of which handles 15 to 25 students per 
quarter. The classes at the field schools follow 
the pattern of instruction used by the Institute, 
but in addition to the classwork and outside 
study there are group activities to reinforce 
the learning of the language and to bring the 
students into contact with the culture of the 
country as much as possible. For officers un- 
able to participate in one of the intensive pro- 
grams, part-time language courses are currently 
being conducted under Institute supervision at 
135 posts overseas—among them some 70 posts 
at which French, German, or Spanish is being 
taught. 

In the meantime the Department’s need for 
area specialists fluent in the language of their 
areas continues as high priority. Testing, coun- 
seling, and supervising services are also main- 
tained by the Department. 

You may be wondering whether this change 
in our Foreign Service policy is something to 
rejoice over or deplore. Such a query may be re- 
solved by a look at the background for the new 
policy. Between January 1 and December 31, 
1956, the Department of State made a survey 
of self-appraised language proficiency of 4041 
officers in the Foreign Service—a survey which 
revealed that fewer than half of the regular, re- 


* Paper presented at the Third Annual Consultation of 
the Modern Language Audio-Visual Project, Wayne State 
University, December 6-7, 1957. 
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serve, and staff officers had a ‘‘useful to the 
service” proficiency in either French, German, 
or Spanish. These survey findings were further 
emphasized by the results of language pro- 
ficiency tests given by the Foreign Service 
Institute to 285 new foreign service officers. 
Only 25 percent of those tested were found to 
have a useful level of proficiency in any foreign 
language. Even before the final results of the 
survey had become known, a Task Force had 
been set up to formulate a practical policy to 
govern language training for all foreign service 
officers, with emphasis on such major languages 
as French, German, and Spanish. 

You may be wondering also whether these 
facts have any relevance to the general status of 
foreign language instruction in the United 
States and, more particularly, to the subject of 
this Third Consultation of the Modern Lan- 
guage Audio-Visual Project. I think they have 
considerable bearing upon the subject, although 
this illustration, involving as it does a relatively 
small number, indicates a brighter over-all 
situation than numerous other examples of 
foreign language needs would corroborate. I say 
brighter for two reasons: first, because the 
Foreign Service of the United States has had a 
language requirement for admission, which was 
relaxed only because too few qualified appli- 
cants were available, and second, because the 
Department of State is making most unusual 
effort to provide the necessary in-service train- 
ing. If similar surveys were made in all the 
Government services as well as in the Armed 
Forces overseas and the non-Government or- 
ganizations involved in international relations, 
it is probable that by comparison a 75 percent 
deficiency in the supply of persons needing a 
“useful” knowledge of a foreign language would 
not look bad at all. 

As for the relevance of the facts just cited, 
let’s ask ourselves some questions: 


1. Why do costly, last-chance, emergency training pro- 
grams in Government have to be continued and intensified 
in the languages commonly taught in schools and colleges 
throughout the country? 

2. How have we defined “useful” knowledge in foreign 
languages in our school programs? Do we yet have a clear 
statement about what degree of accomplishment can reason- 
ably be expected at any given age in any given length of 
time? 

3. If it has been demonstrated that 6 class hours a day 
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for 6 months can bring students to a “‘useful’”’ knowledge of 
Spanish, French, or German, and if it is felt that the schools 
and colleges ought to bring students to that level of pro- 
ficiency, how long should the school programs be? Would 
this not turn out to be the equivalent of 7 college years 
for one foreign language in the normal school program? 
And if laboratory contact hours are provided, would not 
the time equivalent still be close to 4 years? 

4. With a very great need to extend the foreign lan- 
guage offerings to include Russian and other important 
languages of the world, can we afford to diminish in any 
way our offerings in French, German, or Spanish? 

5. Is it possible in the school and college programs to 
match the favorable learning conditions prescribed in 
training programs such as that of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute? What about student motivation, class size, teacher 
qualifications, quality of supervision, type of instructional 
materials, teaching techniques? 


Many other questions occur to me, as I know 
they do to you, and if we were having a brain- 
storming session we might proliferate some 
answers. But brainstorming entails careful 
follow-up studies to sift and evaluate ideas in 
terms of the known facts and the urgency of the 
problem. If we begin to review facts regarding 
the present status of foreign language study, 
the salient reality is that few Americans learn 
to communicate in any language other than 
English and that even as our destiny becomes 
ever more intricately enmeshed with that of 
other peoples we are not, on any grand scale, 
doing the best we know how to do in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages. 

To enumerate a few of the depressing facts 
we might begin with the high schools. As late 
as 1955 only 14.2 percent of our public high 
school students were enrolled in a modern 
foreign language. Spanish, Latin, and French 
are the only foreign languages studied by more 
than one percent of the high school population. 
Fifty-six percent of our high schools offer no 
modern foreign language and 46 percent offer no 
foreign language, classical or modern. Most 
high school language courses are but two years 
in length—a hopelessly short period for sub- 
stantial accomplishment. Even in schools that 
offer more than two years, the majority of stu- 
dents drop out before gaining anything like 4 
command of the language. A grammar 4p 
proach, literary readings, and plodding transla- 
tions in beginning classes quickly reduce the 
numbers. Spot studies indicate that large per 
centages of the high: school foreign languagé 
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teachers are part-time teachers of a language 
and have but a minor or less preparation in the 
subject they teach. Many who have a major 
in the language lack fluency in speaking and 
have no first-hand acquaintance with the 
country in which the language is spoken. Only 
two State departments of education and two 
dozen city school systems have a foreign lan- 
guage supervisor on the staff. 

The situation in the colleges, graduate 
schools, and professional schools is more com- 
plicated, and it is ably stated in the Govern- 
ment publication The National Interest and 
Foreign Languages by William R. Parker, so I 
will not dwell upon that. Two very serious 
problems, however, will have to be mentioned. 
One is that non-language majors all too often 
nominally fulfill their degree requirements in 
foreign language without any adequate under- 
standing of why there is a requirement and 
without any clear notion of what skills they 
should aim to acquire. This in a day when 
foreign language competency as a secondary 
qualification for many fields of specialization 
is becoming more and more important! Do we 
need more students studying more foreign lan- 
guages? Emphatically yes. But the most im- 
portant thing is to teach expertly the students 
now enrolled. If we had been able to do that 
in the past, the present picture would not be so 
bleak. And, parenthetically, consider how many 
graduate departments of agriculture, of educa- 
tion, and of engineering which have no depart- 
mental language requirement are being called 
upon to supply personnel for assignments 
abroad and to assist foreign trainees in this 
country. 

The second very serious problem in the col- 
leges—you know before I say it—is of course 
the preparation of foreign language teachers. 
We have the image of the desired product, as 
formulated by the Steering Committee of the 
MLA Foreign Language Program in 1955 and 
subsequently endorsed by 15 national and re- 
gional language associations. Another com- 
mittee, composed of educators interested in 
teacher certification standards, commended the 
MLA for leadership in clarifying the desirable 
qualifications of modern foreign language 
teachers and agreed that methods of certifica- 
tion by the State authority should include evi- 
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dence of proficiency based on performance as 
well as upon credit hours. In their judgment 
the specific recommendation of the candidate 
by the preparing institution should accompany 
transcripts showing completion of the teacher 
education program. 

The blueprint is ready, therefore, for a 
thoroughgoing overhaul of the teacher educa- 
tion programs. Nelson Brooks, of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Master of Arts in Teaching Program, 
has succinctly summed up the projected pro- 
gram as follows: “Besides a_ well-balanced 
education and the appropriate professional 
training needed by all teachers, the modern 
foreign language teacher must acquire (1) lan- 
guage competency, which presupposes achieve- 
ment of many years’ duration, (2) insight into 
the theory of language, and (3) special training 
in classroom procedure. The third phase of the 
training includes specialized knowledge and 
ample practice in such things as how to manip- 
ulate the dosage and sequence, how to conduct 
effective drills in mimicry and memorization, 
how to teach structure through the practice of 
pattern substitution, how to teach vocabulary 
through the learning of sentences related to a 
situation, how to devise homework not auto- 
matically followed by wrong learning, how to 
prepare and coach simultaneous group con- 
versations, how to integrate language labora- 
tory activities with work in the classroom. Ob- 
viously a training program suited to the needs 
of today’s foreign language teachers is far 
more inclusive than the traditional courses 
labeled methods or the teaching of.’ Are the 
colleges and universities earnestly working to 
turn out this new generation of foreign lan- 
guage teachers in the new pattern? Are we 
realistically facing the fact that many foreign 
language teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have only a few semester hours 
in the language they teach? Do we fully realize 
how many high school teachers teach their sub- 
ject in the same manner they themselves were 
taught it in college? 

But having highlighted certain unwholesome 
realities of the foreign language situation, let’s 
hasten to add some of the hopeful and truly 
heartening developments. It must be empha- 
sized that we have always had some excellent 
foreign language programs and some voices 
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raised with statesmanlike wisdom and fortitude 
advocating a reasonable time allotment and a 
properly balanced teaching of both the spoken 
and written forms of the foreign language. 
These schools and teachers should feel a glow 
of satisfaction as their good practices gain more 
general acceptance. During the last few years 
some exciting things have been taking place, 
as, for example, the following: 


1. A growing public awareness of the need for foreign 
language competence, beginning with understanding and 
speaking. 

2. An emphasis on teaching the spoken language, as in- 
dicated by increased ianguage laboratory facilities in the 
schools and colleges, by efforts to devise oral tests, and by 
the widely recognized slogan of “language in the new key.” 

3. More conscious effort to relate foreign language teach- 
ing to intercultural understanding. 

4. Provision, in a few schools, for a coherent sequence 
of study from the elementary grades through the high 
school. 

5. Growing numbers of parents interested in obtaining 
for their children an earlier start in foreign language study. 

6. Applications of linguistic science in foreign language 
textbooks and classroom teaching. 

7. Established lines of communication among all foreign 
language teachers, thanks to the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram of the Modern Language Association and the co- 
operation of many other groups. 

8. A developing strength and unity within the profes- 
sion, as fostered, for example, by working groups of the 
Northeast and Northwest Conferences on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages and the Foreign Language sections of 
State Education Associations. 

9. A few brave experiments with new materials and new 
methods, of which the Modern Language Audio-Visual 
Project is a shining example. 

10. Practical, down-to-earth helps for teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators, such as the MLA Foreign Lan- 
guage Program Policy statements, the State FL Newslet- 
ters, and such publications as the FL Notes and News issued 
by the Language Education Department of the Detroit 
Public Schools. 


Information of this more optimistic nature 
needs to be widely disseminated, for the po- 
tentialities of effective language programs are 
definitely visible and it is high time that we 
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cleared up the appailing confusion and igno- 
rance and misinformation that exist about for- 
eign language teaching and learning. 

Progress comes slowly, even when conditions 
are right and one can work fast—as fast as 
adequate funds and staffs permit. It is therefore 
essential and urgent that the good practices now 
emerging in foreign language teaching be ac- 
celerated. It is equally essential and urgent to 
give momentum to greatly expanded projects 
for research and _ experimentation. While 
strengthening the teaching of West European 
languages we also have to consider how to de- 
velop programs in Russian and other major 
languages which are likely to become of stra- 
tegic importance. We cannot afford to per- 
petuate teaching practices which demonstrably 
have failed to meet the national need for a 
“useful’’ knowledge of foreign languages on 
the part of large numbers of our citizens. This 
is not to say that every elementary school child 
or every high school student or even every 
college student should study a foreign language. 
Certainly many more opportunities to study a 
foreign language should be created, and many 
more students who begin a foreign language 
should achieve a fair measure of success in 
learning it. 

I’m sure these are the problems uppermost in 
the minds of you people who are working so 
assiduously and with such inspiration on the 
Modern Language Audio-Visual Project, and I 
look forward to the demonstrations and dis- 
cussions which will take place during the two 
days of this Consultation. My colleagues in the 
Office of Education join me in expressing our 
admiration of your achievements and our sit- 
cere good wishes for the continuing success of 
the Project. 

MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON 

SPECIALIST for Foreign Languages 

U.S. Office of Education 


Reading a translation, no matter how good, is not the same as reading the original. 
It is like smelling through a rubber mask, driving with boxing gloves on, drinking 
watered-down milk, or seeing movies through dark glasses. Some things are lacking, 


others are substituted. 


—CaroL DENISON 
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ABORATORY proofs demonstrate that 
our perceptions are based on our past ex- 
periences. This is the significant conclusion 
about the principles of visual perception which 
Dr. Adelbert Ames of the Hanover Institute 
(formerly the Dartmouth Eye Institute) has 
demonstrated in the laboratories of the Insti- 
tute. No two people see the same thing when 
they view an object. Their perception is con- 
ditioned and influenced by their past experi- 
ences. The objects around us take on meaning 
only by what we make of them. Our interpreta- 
tion of the clues which we perceive is based 
on our past experience. And ‘“‘we have an 
inclination to make our environment what we 
want it to be, so that our environment con- 
forms with the familiarity of our experiences.’’* 
This conclusion applies just as much in the 
field of auditory perceptions. What we hear is 
based on our past experiences. That is to say, 
we do not hear accurately what is said, es- 
pecially if the speaker is from a different speech 
community with a set of sound signals and 
intonational patterns different from the ones 
we are using. Unless we have mastered the 
speech habits of the foreign country, we sub- 
stitute in our hearing the sounds of our native 
tongue which come closest to the sound ex- 
pressed by the foreigner. We make his sounds 
conform with the experiences with which we are 
familiar. 

The recognition of this principle is of prime 
importance to foreign language teachers. We 
cannot expect or assume that the student will 
hear accurately the language which we are try- 
ing to teach him. Dialectal differences within 
the student’s native language for instance, are 
not heard. American university students us- 
ually notice no difference between the mid- 
western and the southern pronunciation of a 
string of words like: “near the antenna, ten 
cents for admission to the tennis court.” They 
usually confuse the French interrogative ow 
with the English who. The sounds are filtered 
through past language experiences which color 
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and alter them. This selective process is the 
sound barrier which separates us from our stu- 
dents. Misunderstandings cannot be blamed 
on jack of attention. We must recognize them 
as psychological factors normal to all humans. 

Students do not hear the structural signals 
of the foreign language. It is somewhat of a 
shock to realize that half of a 4th semester 
French class is not able to hear the signals of 
the tenses or gender. These students had been 
taught by the traditional reading and translat- 
ing method and have also heard the spoken 
language regularly. In various quizzes con- 
taining a number of sentences they were asked 
to indicate whether the speaker used the im- 
perfect or the perfect, whether he used the fu- 
ture, whether the noun was in the feminine. 
The sentences were short and drawn from the 
lessons which, it could be assumed, had been 
well prepared. Forty-two per cent failed to 
identify the past tenses, 46 per cent missed the 
future, and 60 per cent missed the gender. Re- 
peated comprehension tests reveal that the 
same students who have difficulty hearing the 
structural features are also very inferior in un- 
derstanding connected speech in a conversation 
or a story. In the beginning course a week after 
gender and the plural had been taught and 
drilled repeatedly 45 per cent failed to recognize 
the oral signals of the feminine and 54 per cent 
missed the plural. 

These scattered surveys merely point out 
that the learner does not hear essential signals 
of the foreign structure even if he is familiar 
with the particular phonemes. Where the arti- 
cle or a final consonant in the foreign language, 
for instance, is used to denote gender or number, 
and in general where an oral signaling device is 
used which is different from that of the native 
language, the hearer does not and cannot hear 
it. It is not part of his past experience and is 
therefore overlooked. He hears only what fits 
into the well-worn grooves which have been 


* Earl Kelley, Education for What Is Real (New York, 
1947), pp. 25-32. 
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established through many years of pratice. The 
situation is similar to that of a two-year-old 
child who is too young to have any concept of 
past or future and therefore does not respond 
to a question like: What did you do this morn- 
ing? It is as though the past did not exist for 
the foreign language student because he does 
not detect the signal for it in the spoken lan- 
guage. 

The same problem exists with the foreign 
intonational patterns. In accordance with his 
past experiences the student substitutes in his 
hearing the tune, that is the pitch, pauses, and 
stresses of his native language. The importance 
of the intonational patterns need hardly be 
pointed out here. They are essential to com- 
prehension. A foreigner is hard to understand, 
even if he knows the English vocabulary and 
grammar, just as long as he has not mastered 
English intonation. Many of our graduate stu- 
dents abroad have great difficulty in under- 
standing the language they are studying—and 
they are not understood—as long as they have 
not mastered the foreign intonational patterns. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that many people have poor “auding” 
habits.* ‘‘Auding”’ is to hearing what reading is 
to seeing. In “‘auding”’ and reading the reference 
is solely to language perception. The inability 
of many students to ‘“‘aud”’ correctly leads to 
the erroneous opinion that they are either in- 
competent or inattentive. Neither interpreta- 
tion is necessarily true. Students bring their past 
experience to bear, and indeed it is possible 
that their earlier experience may have taught 
them not to hear, that is, not to “‘aud”’ the sig- 
nificant sound signals. In this matter it is not 
the IQ of students which is under considera- 
tion, for this weakness is found across the scale, 
but the habits which have been developed. It 
might be added that teachers suffer in this 
respect as much as students do. 

The student cannot be expected to overcome 
this hearing difficulty on his own. The vague 
descriptive comparisons between the foreign 
sounds and the phonemes of his native tongue 
as found in the average textbook are neither 
correct nor do these statements help the stu- 
dent to hear. Sounds cannot be studied in a 
book. The written symbols used in our alphabet 
have a different value from language to lan- 
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guage. Our eyes, furthermore, are trained to 
“hear” the native sound when we see the 
printed letter. What we see on the printed page 
brings about kinesthetic reactions involving 
our hearing and speech organs. The written 
letter can only suggest the sound of the native 
tongue and not that of the language to be 
learned. Phonetic symbols do not teach the 
foreign sound either. They emphasize the dii- 
ference in sound between the native and the 
foreign language and in this respect are a val- 
uable help. But they do not teach the sound 
itself. 

The student cannot be expected to master 
the structural signals, known as grammar, from 
a book by reading, writing or translating. The 
fourth semester students mentioned above had 
no difficulty with their grammatical items when 
they occurred in print. Grammar forms are 
basically sound signals and must be learned as 
such first. 

The direct method relied on mimicry and ex- 
pected the student to learn the language just 
by hearing. Although this device is far superior 
to any approach to the foreign language which 
is based on the written aspects, its deficiencies 
are obvious. Since the student does not hear 
accurately, his mimicry will remain deficient. 
He keeps an ‘‘English accent.” 

The act of learning requires the development 
of new habit patterns. These patterns can be 
established only by recognition of the unique 
elements in the new experience. In language 
learning the new items are distinctive speech 
sounds. A student must be made aware of his 
“auding” habits in his native language and 
then he must develop the proper ‘“auding” 
habits for the language to be acquired. If his 
native language habits lead to inaccuracy, he 
has double difficulty in working with a foreign 
language. Only a clear insight into the ‘‘auding”’ 
process will help him. He must develop habits 
of perception and of sound production which 
lead to accuracy. Every student of a foreign 
language must establish some new sound pat- 
terns to accompany some which he already has. 
He must train his ear and his vocal apparatus. 
He must get a new “ear.” 

* The verb “to aud,” as used in this study, refers to the 


process of listening to, hearing, recognizing, comprehend- 
ing, and interpreting spoken language. 
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New experiences are necessary to learn to 
hear the foreign language. Rules and explana- 
tions alone do not help. The student must ex- 
perience the language signals so intensely that 
he cannot escape hearing them. He must be- 
come conscious of the differences between them 
and those of his native tongue. 

The teacher’s task consists in providing these 
experiences for every student. First, the student 
learns to hear the foreign intonational patterns. 
They are described accurately and illustrated 
graphically through diagrams or drawings. 
They are then contrasted with the patterns of 
his native language. To intensify the contrast 
between the two systems, the tunes of the two 
languages can be played on a musical instru- 
ment. In music the tune is stripped of its words 
and the intonational pattern is isolated. The 
musical tune then can be played to typical 
sentences. In various ways music could help 
in creating the experiences through which the 
student learns to hear the patternsof intonation. 

Secondly, the student learns to hear the 
foreign sounds. He again is conditioned through 
an accurate description of how the sound is 
made and through visual means, such as a pic- 
ture of a head, illustrating the position of the 
speech organs. The foreign phoneme is con- 
trasted with the native sound which is substi- 
tuted for it. The French /r/, for instance, is 
used in English words such as lucky strike, river, 
rare etc. Each sound is also contrasted with the 
foreign phonemes which come close to it and 
with which it is often confused. French /y/, 
for instance, must be contrasted with /u/, /¢/ 
with /o/. The contrast is brought out through 
such minimal pairs as: rue-roue, puce-pouce, or 
meurt-mort, coeur-corps. The experience of the 
sound contrast is reinforced audio-visually by 
showing the objects or actions which the con- 
trasting words represent. Note that visual 
presentation in this connection is not to be con- 
fused with an orthographic representation. The 
sound experiences can be made much more in- 
tense by showing visually what the contrasting 
words represent. A car in the street helps to 
show visually the sound contrast between rue 
and roue, or a diagram of body anatomy illus- 
trates the contrast between coeur and corps. 

Thirdly, similar techniques are used to create 
the experiences necessary to make the students 
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hear the structural signals which form the 
grammatical system. It must be emphasized 
that the structural system is first taught to the 
ear, in fact long before the written aspects are 
brought to the students’ attention. The oral 
phenomena are first accurately described. For 
example in teaching the feminine of the French 
adjective the sounding of the final consonant is 
emphasized rather than insisting upon the 
orthographic addition of a mute e. The distinc- 
tive oral features are brought out in contrasting 
examples, for instance, through expressions con- 
taining masculine and feminine nouns qualified 
by the same adjective: Ja ville importante, le port 
important. These contrasts can be made visual 
through phonemic transcriptions. Later when 
dealing with the more elaborate sentence pat- 
tern and after the student has acquired new 
speech habits, the pattern is represented as an 
“exploded diagram” which emphasizes the 
distinctive features through the use of the 
various colors. In teaching the perfect tense it 
is contrasted with the present: 





N V N 
le professeur démontre la legon 
N v V-é/i/u N 
| le professeur a démontré la legon 





| 





The auxiliary (v) and the ending of the past 
participle might well be printed in red. 

Through descriptions, contrast and visual 
means the student is subjected to new experi- 
ences, designed to make him hear the distinc- 
tive features. 

It is not enough to demonstrate the sound. 
The student must learn to reproduce them. 
Speech is a motor skill and in this respect is not 
controlled by the intellect. Our speech organs 
follow patterns of behavior to which they have 
become accustomed through many years of 
practice. Like walking or most other muscular 
activities, the speech muscles are governed by 
their past experiences. A person learning a 
foreign language unconsciously continues to use 
his muscles in the old ways and substitutes the 
intonation, the phonemes and the grammatical 
structures of his native tongue. In fact, he does 
not even notice his substitutions. When some- 
one tries to correct the mistake, he often pro- 
tests that he said it correctly and was misunder- 
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stood. When his attention is finally drawn to 
his mispronunciation, he often claims that he is 
unable to make the particular sound. Of course, 
some students have exceptional hearing abilities 
and a faculty to mimic. But the average student 
must undergo experiences of such a nature that 
he learns to master the foreign intonation, the 
new sounds, and the grammatical patterns. 

The teacher must provide the experiences 
necessary for the students to acquire the new 
skills. In teaching the student to hear and 
speak, he draws their attention to the manipu- 
lation of the speech organs and gives oppor- 
tunity by their use. The most important part, 
however, is the actual doing—and doing it 
repeatedly until it becomes habitual. The proc- 
ess requires drill, an enormous amount of drill 
for which the class will hardly afford enough 
time. The class is the best place to introduce 
the students to the new experiences. The lan- 
guage laboratory, however, provides oppor- 
tunity for the countless hours of necessary drill; 
there the student can practice until his speech 
muscles do their work automatically. 

Many modern-language laboratories are 
equipped with costly tape recorders. The stu- 
dents record their reactions on tape and later 
listen to their responses by comparing them 
with the model. Lately some laboratories have 
been built with mere amplifying circuits in the 
student’s position, mainly to reduce cost. The 
student repeats and hears his responses over his 
earphones instantaneously. His voice is not 
recorded on tape; it is merely amplified and 
brought to his attention through his earphones. 
Is it necessary to hear one’s own responses? If 
so, is there any advantage in hearing his re- 
sponses later when the student plays his tape 
back or should he hear them immediately? Can 
a simple amplifier be as effective as a tape- 
recorder? 

Speech involves not only the speech organs. 
Hearing—hearing one’s own utterances—is in- 
timately connected with speech. It serves as a 
constant check for volume, intonations, cor- 
rectness of sounds and sentence patterns. Walk- 
ing is a good analogy. It is certainly a motor 
activity of our muscles. Visual perception, how- 
ever, is a constant and necessary check for this 
activity, even though we are not conscious of it. 
If we blindfold ourselves or try to walk in utter 
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darkness we falter and lose our sense of security. 
It is as though we had lost our ability to use our 
muscles. Men caught in a fog or a snow storm 
where all directional clues are gone, have been 
known to walk in circles. Our sense of sight is 
intimately connected with this one activity of 
walking. Our senses of perception perform an 
essential function where a skill or motor activity 
is concerned. We actually cannot perform sim- 
ple routine jobs which we have done thousands 
of times, so to say, blindfolded. In all these ac- 
tivities the total organism is always involved. 

The ear performs such a function of checking 
when we speak. We are hardly aware of that 
monitoring. Even when our ears are covered by 
earphones we still remotely hear ourselves 
through bone conduction. In teaching a foreign 
language, especially in drilling the foreign 
sounds, intonations, and the structural pat- 
terns, it is essential that the student hears con- 
sciously the results of his speech activities. 

It seems natural that the student should 
hear his responses instantaneously when he re- 
peats the foreign speech. This is the normal way 
in which our ears function. The instantaneous 
check gives the student the assurance that 
what he says is right—a confidence which is im- 
portant in the learning process. If his results 
are different from the model, that is, if he sub- 
stitutes another sound, intonation, or structure, 
he is immediately made aware of it; he can 
change the position of his speech organs and 
correct the results. 

We learn best by engaging in the full activity 
observable in our use of our native language; 
speech muscles and hearing work simulta- 
neously. This interplay between muscles and 
auditory perception should not be separated 
and drilled individually. If the student’s ear is 
not involved as he tries to imitate the foreign 
speech, he will continue to use the patterns 
with which he is familiar. It seems that the 
speech muscles do not obey and react to the in- 
tellect as readily as to our ears serving as 4 
constant check. : : 

The amplifier intensifies the student’s experi- 
ences. It amplifies his responses beyond what 
he could hear with his own ears unassisted. It 
intensifies the comparison of his reactions with 
the model, to see if “it sounds right.”’ He gains 
assurance through repeated drill of both mus- 
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cles and sense of hearing and acquires new 
speech habits much more quickly. 

The student must hear the model and also 
his responses with the greatest possible clarity. 
It is strange that this point needs emphasis. It 
seems that some manufacturers of electronic 
equipment have spread the notion that a “tele- 
phone clarity” is all that is necessary in lan- 
guage training. They claim that the range of 
the human voice is very limited and therefore 
only a small range of frequency responses is 
necessary. Such slogans are apparently used to 
cover up inferior equipment. In a telephone 
conversation the speakers use a language with 
which they are utterly familiar. They do not 
need to hear every sound because they readily 
supply the missing links. Teaching a foreign 
language, however, is placing the student into 
new sound experiences in which he contrasts a 
model with his performance. He cannot supply 
missing sounds. Under the best conditions he 
has enough difficulties to hear sounds with 
which he is unfamiliar. If a model is fuzzy, what 
else could be expected but afuzzy response? 
The student will repeat what he thought he 
heard; he will substitute his native phonemes 
simply because he could not hear the foreign 
sound clearly. He will continue his native 
speech habits in the foreign language convinced 
that he speaks excellent French; the reproduc- 
tion of “telephone clarity”? convinced him that 
he said the utterance correctly, or rather that 
Frenchmen speak as he does. 

Delayed hearing, that is, hearing one’s per- 
formance at the end of the exercise by playing 
the tape back, does not involve the total organ- 
ism. When the student records, he cannot at 
that moment check the sounds he is making. 
Since we are slaves of habit, he is likely to use 
his speech organs according to the pattern of 
his native tongue, thus not drilling the new 
speech habits. When he hears his performance 
and compares it with the model at the conclu- 
sion of the exercise, his speech organs are no 
longer involved. He registers the discrepancy 
mentally, rather than correcting automatically 
the position of his tongue and lips. It can be 
compared to a person learning to use a tool with 
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his hands, but he is blindfolded and is permitted 
to see the results only at the end of every try. 
He cannot see how he uses his muscles and the 
mistakes which result from such use; he there- 
fore cannot instantly correct mishandling of his 
tool. The interplay between our speech organs 
and our sense of perception is essential in the 
acquisition of new speech habits. It is part of 
the new experiences which constitute learning. 

Language is part of human behavior. Behav- 
ior is based on past experience, on experiences 
which have been repeated many times over. 
Language is learned through oral experiences 
repeated infinitely. The book, which has domi- 
nated our educational practices as the indis- 
pensable sacred cow, can play only a very minor 
role and only after new speech habits have been 
acquired. The language laboratory makes these 
repeated experiences possible. The talking ma- 
chine replaces the book, at least in the early 
stages of language training. The machine can 
teach if teaching is conceived as providing the 
experiences necessary to establish a desired be- 
havior. In some respects the machine can do a 
better job than the teacher. It has the patience 
to repeat infinitely. It never becomes angry or 
excited and never creates psychological blocks 
in the learning process. It is always available 
whenever the student needs it. It is as good as 
the teacher who made the tapes—assuming that 
he made them when he was at his best. 

Machines can repeat experiences as often as 
is necessary. But it is only the teacher who can 
create the experience which is duplicated me- 
chanically. It requires great skill on his part to 
create experiences which are effective, and much 
work since he won’t succeed at his first at- 
tempt. The realization of these principles also 
places a much greater responsibility on the in- 
structor; “Failure,” in the words of Professor 
George Borglum, “is as much an instructional 
failure as a student failure.’”” The teacher is 
truly on the spot. The right use of good me- 
chanical equipment in a laboratory can take 
him off the spot and make language learning a 
fruitful and pleasant experience. 

THEODORE MUELLER 

University of Florida 


The First Door to FLES 


HERE is no doubt about it: FLES is here 

and hammering at the door. The consensus 
is that the door should be opened wide. The 
time for pleading the case of FLES as reason- 
able and desirable is past; the case has already 
been won in the minds of those best suited to 
judge. The question is no longer “Why should 
the study of foreign languages be introduced in 
the elementary grades?” but, ““Why has it not 
been introduced there on a much wider scale 
than at present?’ Most often the answer is: 
“‘Because there are so few qualified teachers.”’ 
The problem of FLES is not so much one of 
justification as of implementation. 

The fact is, FLEES is hammering at ‘wo doors: 
the door of the elementary school and the door 
of the college. The first cannot be opened wide 
until through the second there come a host of 
teachers with the special skills required for the 
proper teaching of foreign languages to young 
children. 

The college foreign language professor may 
protest that he is caught in the vicious circle 
created by our American school system and its 
philosophy of easy learning. How can he pro- 
duce teachers of foreign languages for the ele- 
mentary schools when, because of decreased or 
discontinued language requirements in the sec- 
ondary schools, he is saddled with classes for 
beginners? 

In answer, the curriculum makers for the 
secondary schools may argue that if too few 
high school students study too little FL too 
late it is largely because of the dull performance 
of poorly prepared teachers sent to them by the 
colleges. 

Blaming the “‘system’’ may salve the con- 
science of some college professors. But it helps 
not one whit to solve the problem of supplying 
FLES with FLT (Foreign Language Teachers). 
If the new and pressing language needs of our 
country are to be met before it is much more too 
late, languages will have to be taught sooner 
than ever and better than ever, beginning 
NOW. And not with what we oughi to have in 


the way of teacher potential in our colleges, 
but with what we do have. 

Several years ago, with this in mind, I looked 
over the teaching potential in my French 
classes at the College of Mount St. Joseph-on- 
the-Ohio, a small liberal arts college for women, 
located near Cincinnati, Ohio. All told, there 
were about fifty students, whose previous con- 
tact with the language ranged from one semes- 
ter to four years. Although there was a sprin- 
kling of French ‘‘minors’”’ among them, by far 
the greater number were taking just the mini- 
mum number of hours required to accompany 
majors in other branches of the liberal arts. 
Because of the small demand for foreign !an- 
guages in most high schools, only one of the 
candidates for a high school teacher’s certificate 
had any thought of studying the language with 
a view of teaching it. A course in methods of 
teaching French in the primary grades was not 
included in the program for elementary teach- 
ers for the simple reason that, although a num- 
ber of private Catholic academies have long in- 
cluded French in their elementary curriculum, 
in almost all the public school systems of the 
United States there is no provision made for 
the teaching of foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

The prospects for future French teachers 


were not bright. But rather than wait for some- * 


thing better to turn up—nothing better being 
promised in the foreseeable future—I decided 
to do something with what I had. After all, 
might there not be a hidden strength in the very 
weakness of these raw recruits? They had come 
so lately from the trials and triumphs of the 
“rookie’”’ in foreign language study. ... Just 
a short time ago they had had to ‘“‘become as 
little children’”’ in the French classes, learning to 
speak much as a child does: by listening-and- 
imitating-and-listening-and-imitating-and-re- 


peating-and-repeating, again and again. Might 


they not make better teachers of the rudiments 
of the spoken language (since that was all they 
knew) than many a professor whose technique 
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has grown complex and freighted with scholarly 
research? 

Anyway, it was worth a try. Worked out 
quietly, on a small scale, no great harm would 
be done if the attempt did not succeed. And 
whether it succeeded or failed, it would teach 
us much about what should and what should 
not be attempted in the way of student-taught 
French classes for young children. 

That was almost two years ago. The experi- 
ment begun in December, 1955, and still going 
on, might be of interest to others. The begin- 
ning was modest and manageable. The first 
step Was to create interest in FLES among some 
of the French students. I challenged them to 
try their hand at coaching, under my direction, 
a small group of neighborhood children, in a 
little home-made Christmas play to be used ina 
program presented on the campus by the 
French section of the modern language club. 
Six girls accepted the challenge. They not only 
succeeded in putting on a good juvenile French 
show, but, what is more important, they got the 
idea that it might be a fine experience to hold 
little classes in French for children. If the FLES 
program had not already existed they would 
have invented it. 

The sequel to the play was a six-weeks experi- 
ment in after-school classes held on the college 
campus. They were open to second graders at- 
tending St. Dominic school, a parochial school, 
several miles away. A fleet of cars, manned by 
interested parents, brought some seventy-five 
of them from their homes in the surrounding 
countryside, at 4:00 p.m. twice a week, to be 
taught French by a corps of college students. 
The method of teaching was, of course, aural- 
oral, with a liberal use of simple visual aids and 
physical activity. 

An outcome of the six-weeks experiment at 
the college was a year-long session at St. Dom- 
inic school itself. There student teachers taught 
two groups of children selected from the upper 
quartile of the third grade, for a half hour 
daily, during regular school hours. 

By popular demand on the part of the stu- 
dent teachers, the grade school authorities, the 
children who had been studying French, and 
their parents, plans are being made to continue 


the experimental program during the year 
1957-8, 


My experience as counselor to student teach- 
ers who have had only between two and four 
years of French has convinced me that they 
have a stock of words and speech patterns suf- 
ficient to meet the demands of the best courses 
of study for FLES. If the aural-oral skills are 
sufficiently stressed in their high school and col- 
lege classes they also have a good foundation 
in the methods of teaching proper to foreign 
languages on any level, but especially in pri- 
mary grades. Furthermore, since it is generally 
conceded to be bad pedagogy to teach grammar, 
reading, or writing, in the foreign languages be- 
fore the fifth grade, the task of the young 
teacher is greatly simplified. Her attention and 
that of the children is focused on one thing, 
and that one thing is the most important in 
modern language learning: making and under- 
standing meaningful sounds. 

The undergraduate teacher may even have 
an advantage over teachers with M.A.’s and 
Ph.D.’s in languages, in that she is compara- 
tively free from the temptation to say too many 
things in too many different ways. Exercising 
perforce the virtues of economy and simplicity, 
she is not so apt to cause confusion by profu- 
sion. 

Since success in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages to youngsters is largely a matter of sim- 
plicity of content, spiced with ingenuity in pres- 
entation and practice, success in this job ap- 
pears as a possibility to the college student. 
And when a good thing is seen to be feasible, 
it engenders confidence and enthusiasm—two 
indispensable ingredients not only for the act of 
teaching well but also for the very desire to 
teach at all. As Arnold Toynbee says: ‘‘Apathy 
can only be overcome by enthusiasm, and en- 
thusiasm can only be aroused by two things: 
first, an ideal which takes the imagination by 
storm, and second, a definite, intelligible plan 
for carrying out that ideal into practice.” 

The following comments by four of the stu- 
dent teachers themselves illustrate this point. 
(Before jotting them down the girls were re- 
minded that the value of the comments would 
lie in their honesty, spontaneity and freedom 
from consideration of what their French pro- 
fessor and adviser might WISH they had said.) 


Arlene A.—There was really a challenge in that third 
grade! In our college French classes pronunciation had been 
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stressed, and now it was most necessary to pronounce each 
syllable correctly, because I had a circle of little ones watch- 
ing and imitating each movement of my lips, tongue, jaw. 
... The biggest surge of excitement came on the day we 
were able to use practically all French in class and make 
ourselves understood perfectly. ... The children learned 
quickly and seemed to be enjoying it. I, too, enjoyed the 
experience because I felt that I was accomplishing some- 
thing important. 

Carole S.—It is amazing to see how interested and capa- 
ble a group of third graders can be when a college girl con- 
ducts a French class with them every day for 20 to 30 
minutes. Even before the class begins they are eagerly 
asking: ‘‘Are we going to play ‘Rapide’?”, or ‘‘Please may 
we do more of ‘‘Le petit Sambo noir’?” . . . I had fixed a 
high standard in my mind which I hoped they would meet, 
and I can honestly say I think they came up to that stand- 
ard. 

Betty Z.—What leaves the strongest impression on my 
memory after a semester of teaching French to third graders 
is their eagerness to learn. French is a new avenue of com- 
munication for them and they thrill at each new word or 
phrase that will take them farther down that path. .. . The 
use of games and songs to review and drill makes the class 
fun for the children and the teacher. . . . I was very much 
impressed by the integrating force that French can have 
with regard to other subjects such as arithmetic, social 
sciences, and dramatic interpretation. 

Harriet F.—Although we were still students ourselves, 
we could teach with confidence. We planned all the details 
of the lessons with the help of a professor who was always 
ready with new and interesting suggestions as well as con- 
structive criticism, based on observation of our teaching. 
By the way, I gained greater ease and assurance in my own 
pronunciation and use of basic conversational speech pat- 
terns. ... I have greatly enjoyed the experience—and the 
‘status’ one gains in teaching a foreign language in an ele- 
mentary school. I certainly hope to do more of this kind of 
work after graduation. 


Doubtless it would be an injustice to the 
average college student of French or Spanish, 
to her pupils, and to the cause of foreign lan- 
guage teaching, to send her into a high school 
classroom as a foreign language teacher before 
she has pursued more advanced courses in the 
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language and the methods of teaching it. By 
the time the third grader has reached high 
school age his mind has come to recognize 
language for what it is: one of the most difficult 
and complex of all human arts and sciences— 
and he makes proportionate demands on the 
foreign language teacher. Asa rule, only the sea- 
soned teacher armed to the teeth with the 
varied skills required by the many ramifica- 
tions of language as used by adults, will be able 
to do justice to the teaching of it in the second- 
ary school. Nevertheless it would seem that 
one of the best inducements to doing advanced 
study in this difficult field is to give the promis- 
ing student at the intermediate level or just 
beyond, a taste of a minor victory therein. The 
thrill of such a minor victory can be had in the 
guided teaching of foreign languages to children 
in the primary grades. 

It cannot be denied that young children are 
good learners of foreign languages. (One might 
say they are less “foreign’’ to children than to 
grown-ups.) And it can be asserted, for it has 
been demonstrated, that college students can be 
good teachers of foreign languages to these chil- 
dren. 

In areas where foreign language study leads a 
precarious existence in the high schools, the 
best place to begin the rehabilitation of lan- 
guages in the minds of the administration, 
students, and general public might well be an 
elementary school, located near a college whose 
foreign language and teacher training depart- 
ments are willing to collaborate in opening that 
“first door to FLES.” 


SIstER RutH ADELAIDE, S.C. 
College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


— ee, 


A collection of children’s paintings from the City of Paris is being offered for exhibi- 
tion in American educational institutions for the third year through the French Em- 
bassy, Cultural Division, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 600 paintings assembled ? 
by the Inspector General of Art Teaching of the City of Paris have been grouped in 
units of 50 and are the work of public school children 9 to 17 years old. Each exhibition 
includes paintings of the Paris landscape, people, still life, genre, and decoration. The 
collection may be borrowed throughout 1958 without charge except for transportation. 
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N THE May, 1957, issue of The Modern Lan- 

guage Journal there is a most challenging 
article by Mr. Ernest Stowell on the necessity 
of teaching college Spanish on the college level. 
In order to avoid doing injustice to Mr. Stowell 
and his article, this one should be read having 
his at hand. 

The thesis put forth by Mr. Stowell is that 
Spanish courses at the college level should 
be so taught that afterwards, when the students 
have forgotten the details, they “‘should have 
left some sound, basic ideas, and new concepts 
of the relationships of thoughts which alone can 
help the mind of man achieve its full measure 
of greatness.”’ That is, Spanish courses should 
contribute to the fulfillment of the objectives of 
a liberal arts education. And presumably they 
should do so by giving the student “the back- 
ground for understanding what it really means 
to think in Spanish.”’ Mr. Stowell’s description 
of how this is to be accomplished is what makes 
his article so challenging and valuable. And 
this is so in spite of the fact that one can agree 
with hardly any of the specific examples he 
uses to illustrate his proposed approach. Per- 
haps the basis for the non-agreement with his 
examples is an essential disagreement with the 
premise on which they are based. 

The premise implicit in ‘‘College Spanish on 
the College Level” is that differences in the 
morphology and syntax of languages corre- 
spond to psychological differences in the 
speakers of those two languages. At present 
there is not enough scientific evidence, either 
linguistic or psychological, which warrants 
such an assumption. The examples used in his 
article prove that his premise is, at best, ex- 
tremely questionable. 

Mr. Stowell first presents the example of the 
Asturian who says: “Murié el viejo cura,” 
when he means that the priest is as good as 
dead. That is, he uses “the preterite to express 
an imminent future,...”. Mr. Stowell com- 
ments that “Most of our language courses, 
which should be language conscious, would not 
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prepare a student to appreciate such a situa- 
tion, where the ideas of extremes, exaggera- 
tion, aspect and subjectivity come into play.” 
It could well we the case that the speaker of 
English would appreciate just such a situation 
since his own language duplicates this use of the 
preterite to express an imminent future. In a 
radio program a character talking about the 
murder of the victim explains: ‘‘When he 
walked into that house, he was dead,” meaning 
the victim was as good as dead. 

Mr. Stowell is quite right in remarking that 
the difference between Liovié anoche and 
Llovia anoche is not one of time but of view- 
point toward the event. However, the same is 
true of the corresponding English expressions 
It rained last night and It was raining last night. 
Here again the differences in morphology and 
syntax can not be equated with psychological 
differences. And yet there is the comment on 
the above examples to the effect that: “It 
means that even more important than time is 
the way in which an act is viewed, and this 
means, too, that Spanish tends to view every- 
thing in extremes. For example there is no sim- 
ple Spanish equivalent for becoming, for it is the 
middle ground between an existing situation 
and one which will reach a perfective state.”’ 
That is, Spanish has no equivalent because be- 
coming is a middle ground and Spanish thinks 
only in extremes. 

Before deciding that there is not a simple 
equivalent in Spanish for becoming and why 
that is so, it is first necessary to determine what 
is the meaning of becoming; otherwise Mr. 
Stowell’s dictum is the same type of hypo- 
thetical contention that there is no simple 
Spanish equivalent for slip or woodpecker. In 
the first case because there is no Spanish word 
with all the meanings of slip, and in the second 
because woodpecker, which is one word in Eng- 
lish, is two words in Spanish: pdjaro carpintero. 

Now, the only way of determining the mean- 
ing of becoming is to analyse it in an utterance. 
But in an English utterance becoming is no more 
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simple than its equivalents are in Spanish. For 
instance, He is becoming tired cannot be an- 
alysed into segments such that becoming is a 
unit by itself. There are several possible equiv- 
alents for the whole expression: Se va can- 
sando; Esté cansdndose; Se esté poniendo cansado 
and its variants. In all of the preceding Spanish 
utterances the idea of becoming, of being in the 
process of, is clearly expressed. It conveys the 
information that it is ‘the middle ground be- 
tween an existing situation and one which will 
reach a perfective state.” 

There are other meanings for becoming; all of 
them determined by its position in the utter- 
ance and its syntactic relation to the other ele- 
ments of the sentence. An example: Becoming 
president is not easy. The Spanish would be: 
Hacerse presidente no es facil. Here hacerse is 
as much a simple equivalent for becoming as 
becoming is a simple equivalent for hacerse. One 
could also note in the example just given a one 
to one correspondence between the elements of 
the two sentences. One could then say that 
hacerse is a simple Spanish equivalent for be- 
coming. However, this type of linguistic an- 
alysis is not sound. 

Were one to go into metaphysics, one could 
possibly find an expression such as: ‘‘ Becoming 
is the act of passing from non-being to being.”’ 
If one were reading the Spanish edition of the 
tract, conceivably one would find something 
like: “‘(El) crearse es el pasar del no ser al ser.” 
And if one were to read an English grammar one 
might find the observation that in a sentence 
such as Becoming tired, he left; becoming has the 
meaning of having become andis therefore perfec- 
tive. But enough of these examples. It now can 
be seen that the notion that there is no simple 
equivalent in Spanish for becoming is not as 
simple as it first appears. 

In his article Mr. Stowell adduces examples 
similar to the one of becoming in order to prove 
the point “that Spanish tends to view every- 
thing in extremes.” It is asserted that: ‘We 
look at a picture hanging on the wall and realize 
that this never can be Spanish, for it must be 
colgado, a perfective idea.” If we tell this to a 
student, what do we tell him when he runs 
across Los Jardines Colgantes de Babilonia? Or 
perhaps he finds in a novel: ‘‘Marfia, pendiente 
de sus palabras, le escuchaba ansiosamente.”’ 


And how about “El asunto pendiente’’? What 
then? 

Can we accept as valid the explanation that 
“‘A sleeping child is a ni#io dormido, while many 
similar expressions must be paraphrased, such 
as the sinking ship, which must be el buque que se 
hunde. In effect sleeping is a perfective idea in 
Spanish, while sinking is imperfective.’’? If we 
do, then we also have to ignore La Bella Dur- 
miente del Bosque who is sleeping while waiting 
for her Prince Charming. And we also would 
have to ignore other evidence. We would have 
to forego an analysis of the utterance the sinking 
ship since such an examination would raise un- 
welcome questions. So let’s neither accept nor 
ignore and note that the sinking ship example 
just quoted is in the same category as the be- 
coming one. Its meaning also has to be deter- 
mined in an utterance. If the utterance is: 
“T watched the sinking ship,” then the Span- 
ish would be: Vi el barco que se hundia, or Vi el 
barco hundiéndose, or maufragando, or que 
naufragaba, or que se iba a pique. On the other 
hand, something like “The sinking ship was 
small” would have an Spanish equivalent in 
El barco que se hundia era pequetio while ‘‘The 
sinking ship is small’ can’t be El barco que se 
hundia. It has to be El barco que se hunde. 

After an analysis of the sinking ship made 
along the lines of the preceding one, how is it 
possible to determine ‘‘what it really means to 
think in Spanish,” or “what is going on when 
a person thinks in Spanish’? True, one can 
give a number of reasons clothed in the gar- 
ments of plausibility and sporting a certain 
insinuating air of logic, but how valid would 
those explanations be? What scientific bases 
would they have? 

In talking about Spanish me, Mr. Stowell 
further remarks that ‘‘Here is me, which might 
mean or imply from our English point of view, 
me, to me, for me, from me, my, away, on me, 
myself, and so on and on.”’ As a matter of fact, 
if one speaks from a more rigorous linguistic 
point of view, as demanded by’a college level 
course, one can not say that such is the case. 
Actually, in me veo, Spanish me can only mean 
one thing. Its occurrence before the first person 
of the verb precludes any other meaning. In me 
lo quita, it can only mean from me or the equiv- 
alent away from me; while in me lo da, it means 
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to me, and nothing else. Thus, to say that Span- 
ish me has all the above meanings is rather mis- 
leading. It never appears alone; by itself it 
never constitutes an utterance. 

To go on to the larger scope of Mr. Stowell’s 
article, one should deal with his idea that 
Spanish has ‘“‘the tendency to think and see 
everything from the general to the specific, as 
compared with our English insistence on seeing 
everything from the specific to the general.” It 
is claimed that in utterance such as el arte 
barroco gallego, first there is the wide concept of 
el arte, all art; then barroco limits all art to 
baroque art; and finally gallego narrows it down 
to art which is baroque and Gallician. From the 
general to the specific. Quite true. But how 
about the utterance Gallician baroque art? First 
there is the concept of all things Gallician; that 
in turn is limited to Gallician things which are 
baroque. The concept finally emerges of Gal- 
lician things which are baroque and which are 
art. The same holds true of the alternate Eng- 
lish expression baroque Gallician art. In both 
cases it is from the general to the specific. And 
since this is so, it would appear that there is just 
as much reason for saying that English goes 
from the general to the specific as there is for 
saying that Spanish does so. 

It is asserted by Mr. Stowell that: ““We know 
that the simple, finite verb in Spanish follows 
the same pattern of general to specific. Take 
trabajdbamos. First is the general concept of 
work. There are many possible actions, but this 
is the one chosen. This is limited by the ideas of 
time-aspect and mood, which brings us to a 
particular plane, and this is finally narrowed 
down to one or more individuals involved in the 
action. Of course English reverses this entirely, 
with We were working.”’ 

Well, what happens is one analyses We were 
working in a similar way? First, of all possible 
persons, both grammatical and flesh and blood, 
real or imaginary, the field is narrowed to we. 


* 
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Second, of all possible times the past is chosen; 
and of all possible actions, the one of working 
is chosen. There it is; from the general to the 
specific. Actually both analyses can be im- 
proved upon. If we postulate that a question 
has been asked and that the question is: “Qué 
hacian ustedes? and we further assume that we 
were working, then the answer would have to be 
trabajdbamos. That is, it is not a question of 
there being many possible actions and out of 
those possibilities one being chosen. The fact is 
that there is only one answer and two ways of 
expressing it: /rabajdbamos and estébamos traba- 
jando. If the speaker uses the latter expression 
he invalidates Mr. Stowell’s analysis and con- 
tention. Some native speakers of Spanish are 
perverse enough to say just that: es/ébamos 
trabajando. 

Although in this article exception has been 
taken to the thesis tacitly put forth by Mr. 
Stowell that the syntactic and morphologic 
differences which exist in any two languages 
are expressions of different ways of looking at 
life and the universe, there is complete agree- 
ment with his explicit contention that college 
courses in Spanish should be taught on a college 
level. The area which Mr. Stowell explores in 
his article, psycho-linguists, is a fascinating one. 
However, there has not been enough work done 
up to now to enable anyone to have an ade- 
quate understanding of what it really means to 
think in Spanish. The day will come when that 
is possible. Mr. Stowell is hastening the coming 
of that time by furthering interest in additional 
research in the field. Meantime, while waiting 
for that golden day, it perhaps is a good idea for 
us to be most cautious about the explanatidns 
we give our students. And perhaps it also is a 
good idea for us who teach languages, English 
included, to devote some time to the field of 
general linguistics. 

DALAI BRENES 

Cornell University 
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Quand on ne sait de langue vivante que la sienne, on est trop de son pays; quand 
on ne sait que les langues vivantes, on est trop de son temps. 


—MADAME DE CHARRIERE 





Educating Foreign Witerates in English’ 


The Problem. The greatest natural resource of 
any country is its citizenry. Only by fully de- 
veloping their potential can any nation hope to 
survive. It is discomforting realistically to face 
the fact that some of our freedom loving allies 
have illiteracy rates as high as 95 percent. As 
a result, certain countries participating in the 
Mutual Assistance Program do not have enough 
enlisted personnel who can meet the standards 
required for entrance into the technical courses 
open to them in the United States or abroad. 
These countries are teeming with men willing, 
yet unable, to serve in a technical capacity 
because of the lack of opportunity afforded 
them to learn the three ‘‘R’s.”” While some of 
these countries are making great progress in 
regard to public education for today’s children, 
they cannot turn back the clock of time, neither 
do they have the facilities, to educate today’s 
adults. Thus, the need for some means of 
training foreign illiterate service personnel to 
such a degree of literacy in English that they 
could assimilate training in United States 
Technical schools is evident. At the suggestion 
of Mr. James M. Lowell, AFMMS-OT, Head- 
quarters United States Air Force, and Mr. 
Pierre de Lespinois, Director of Training, USAF 
Language School, Lackland AFB, Texas, an 
experiment in combining language and literacy 
training was conducted. First Lieutenant Jack 
E. Marshall and Staff Sergeant Wayne S. Gill 
of the USAF Language School conducted the 
research and experimentally trained a sample 
group of such foreign illiterates in an effort to 
test the feasibility of a similar program on a 
broader scale. The following pages give a de- 
scription and an evaluation of this training as 
well as some implication for further research. 

The program was to construct a course, de- 
vise teaching materials and achievement tests 
for language-literacy program for the training 
of non-English speaking illiterates. The stand- 
ards of the course were to be the development 
of a degree of language and literacy proficiency 
necessary to qualify the student for entrance 
into the USAF Technical Schools for enlisted 
personnel. 

Description of the Students. Two countries, 


Turkey and the Republic of China, each fur- 
nished two subjects. Since no data were given 
concerning the selection of these men, it is as- 
sumed that they were chosen at random from 
among illiterate service personnel of their re- 
spective countries. 

The students from Turkey will be called Tom 
and Tim; students from China will be desig- 
nated Chow and Chim in this report for ease 
of identity. All of the students were illiterates 
who had had no formal school training previous 
to entering the USAF Language School, neither 
had they any knowledge of English. 

Both Tom and Tim were from large families 
in farming areas. Both had been in the Turkish 
Air Force for approximately four months before 
arriving at Lackland Air Force Base. 

Tom, age 20, could tell time by the clock and 
do simple addition when he arrived. He was 
somewhat reserved, but had an eager and in- 
quiring mind and an intense desire to learn. His 
ability to grasp the fundamentals of arithmetic 
and the complexities of the new language were 
amazing. He learned language at a faster rate 
than Tim, often assumed the role of teacher, 
drilling him in vocabulary and helping in pro- 
nunciation. 

Tim, age 21, with a buoyant personality and 
a flair for the comical, quickly found himself at 
home to the extent of being able to make 
creditable jokes in English. Invariably, his 
response to the question, ““Do you like Amer- 
ica?’ was “No, I like Texas.’’ Tim adapted 
more quickly to American customs, although 
neither seemed to have any real problems. 

Chow and Chim had been in the military serv- 
ice ten years prior to coming to the United 
States; during this time they had both seen 
combat. Both had been isolated from their 
families since the war years. Military experi- 
ence had evidently given them more contact 
with the Western world than the Turkish men 
had had. 


Chow, age 30, had been a carpenter’s helper 


* An experiment conducted by the USAF Language 
School, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. Data compiled by 


1/Lt Jack E. Marshall and S/Sgt Wayne S. Gill. Director of | 


the Experiment: Mr. Pierre de Lespinois. 
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before entering the service. His military as- 
signment was that of a truck driver. Definitely 
the leader of the two, Chow adopted an inde- 
pendent and self-confident air in almost all 
situations. He could do addition with facility 
upon arrival and in a matter of two or three 
days had learned the complete multiplication 
table. He learned language faster than any of 
the other students. 

Chim, age 26, was somewhat timid. He had 
been stationed with Chow for some time and 
had become dependent on him for help in dif- 
ficult situations. He learned more slowly than 
any of the students and had especial difficulty 
in learning simple mathematical concepts. 

All of the students were very enthusiastic 
about learning English; evidently realizing the 
socio-economic advantage that literacy and 
English language proficiency would give them 
in their own countries. On one occasion when 
the students were first introduced to cursive 
writing in its simplest form, Tom, overcome 
with joy, said, ‘In my country ...no read, 
no write, now, yes read, yes write. Thank you, 
Gill; thank you, Lt. Marshall.”’ 

Results of attempts to measure intelligence 
were inconclusive. A composite of Progressive 
Matrices, Cattell Culture-Free Classification, 
Wechsler Similarities, and Wechsler Block De- 
sign was administered by Dr. John A. Cox of 
the Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center (1). Testing was done with the aid of an 
interpreter. Cox’s prediction that Tim would 
learn faster than Tom proved inaccurate in 
actuality. His predictions concerning Chow and 
Chim may have been more accurate, however. 

At the end of forty-nine training days, the 
Revised Beta (Non-Verbal) was administered. 
Table 1 shows the results of intelligence testing 
along with instructor ratings of language learn- 
ing ability. 

Despite the fact that the tests used claim to 
be culture-free, it is very likely that because of 
the contact the Chinese students had had with 
the Western culture, their scores seem more 
consistent with instructor evaluation of their 
learning abilities. It may well be, also that 
other abilities such as a special language apti- 
tude, not measured by General Intelligence 
Tests, have influenced progress. Certainly the 
heed for an investigation into this area is ap- 


TABLE 1. RESULTS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING 











: Instructor Culture Free Test 
Slegoet Rating eee Battery—AFPTRC 
Chow 1 101 112 
Tom 2 73 Ma of 7 or 8* 
Tim 3 89 Ma of 7 or 8* 
Chim 4 78 96 





* More specific information was not shown from the 
report. 


parent. 

Description of Training. The course length of 
twenty-four weeks was arbitrarily selected as 
being the most economically practical in com- 
parison to the length of most basic technical 
courses conducted by the United States Air 
Force. Training consisted of 270 academic hours. 
The students from Turkey composed the first 
class; students from China, the second class. 
This arrangement was necessary because train- 
ing schedules for the two groups did not coin- 
cide: the Turkish students arrived in July, the 
Chinese students arrived in October. 

Language training was accomplished by a 
combination of the natural and direct methods. 
This experiment necessitated the omission of 
traditional grammatical methods since the stu- 
dents were illiterate. The instructors did not 
have command of the native languages of the 
students, thus making translation impossible. 
The instructors were, however, familiar with 
the basic structure of the students’ languages. 
They had also made a survey study of English 
cognates of the respective languages. It is not 
known to what degree the subjects reverted to 
mental association of the foreign words with 
their own vernacular. If such association took 
place, it was done silently since the students 
refrained from the use of the native languages 
in the training situation. 

The training was divided into basic and ad- 
vanced phases. The core of the language train- 
ing in the Basic Phase consisted of a vocabulary 
list of 726 items including, as in Basic English 
(4), only sixteen ‘‘verbs.”’ This vocabulary was 
selected for the most natural use of the language 
and to fit the special military and technical 
training situations. In this sense it was a 
specialized vocabulary. During the advanced 
phase, vocabulary expansion was demanded to 
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insure a broad understanding and to give nat- 
uralness and explicitness to expression. Be- 
cause this vocabulary was learned within its 
natural environment in toto, no special tabula- 
tion was made. 

Judd (2) points out that the vocabulary of 
small children consists largely of nouns; in the 
pre-school period about seventy percent of the 
child’s vocabulary is made up of nouns. To 
maintain the natural approach the first lessons 
involved common nouns such as articles of 
clothing, food, classroom objects and others. 
The vocabulary was divided into groups of in- 
terrelated words, in an attempt to teach each 
new word as an integral part of a natural pat- 
tern rather than as an isolated symbol. 

Some nouns were taught by means of flash 
cards. These cards pictured common objects on 
stiff paper; the lower part of the card contained 
the printed word with a cover allowing for 
various drill exercises. To prevent drills from 
becoming a mere naming or recalling of words 
to go with the pictures, they involved the use of 
short sentences already learned by the student. 
When the student saw a picture of food, for 
example, he might say, ‘‘This is food.” or “I 
like food.’’ The written word was left exposed 
during these exercises to allow for incidental 
association, although no attempt was made to 
teach reading at this early stage. 

Verbs were taught by role playing, by giving 
commands and by executing these commands. 
For example, one student might say, “Go to 
the door.” As the other student approaches 
the door he says, ‘“‘What are you doing?” The 
other student answers, “I am going to the 
door.”’ Such drills give the student first hand 
experiences in which language has context and 
meaning. The emphasis throughout the entire 
course was upon active ego-envolvement of the 
student in situations in which language played 
a part. The adherence to this learning principle 
is believed to be a salient cause for the success 
obtained. 

Pronouns were taught by demonstration. 
Example: “I am... (giving name). You 


are...’ “Give the book to him (motioning).” 
Positions were taught through describing the 
location of various objects which the student 
could observe. Example: “The box is on the 
table. Put the box under the table. Where is the 


box?” The student responds with, ‘‘The box is 
under the table.”” After confidence had been 
gained in describing positions, then practice 
with the past tense of verbs might be included 
in questions like, “‘Where was the box?” The 
various language elements were not taught 
separately, but were presented as the student’s 
need for them arose. 

Presenting the language in a system suited to 
this principle, a modification of the categoriza- 
tions used by C. K. Ogden (4), I. A. Richards 
(6) and H. E. Palmer (5) was used. A series of 
14 elements were taught generally in the order 
listed: (a) simple affirmative and negative 
statements, (b) simple questions, (c) preposi- 
tions indicating position, (d) singular, affirma- 
tive case pronouns, (e) possession—of, (f) 
plurals, (g) progressive actions, (h) objective 
case personal pronouns, (i) commands, (j) de- 
scription, (k) possession—using ’s, (1) past and 
future tenses, (m) comparison, and (n) con- 
junctions. 

a. Aural Comprehension and Oral Expres- 
sion. The ability to communicate orally using 
English was the first requisite of the training. 
This was accomplished through constant, yet 
varied, repetition until the students responded 
habitually with either a statement or an action. 
The instructor always spoke at a normal rate of 
speed and with normal enunciation. 

Oral expression is generally less developed 
than aural comprehension, even in the first lan- 
guage. This was found to be true also in this 
training situation; the students understood far 
more complex language than they were able to 
express actively. Role playing, as described 
previously, was a major factor in developing 
comprehension and expression. 

Extensive use was made of the dual track 
tape recorder laboratory at the USAF Lan- 
guage School. One-third of the instruction or 
240 hours, was given in the laboratory. The 
laboratory was used primarily as a drill in 
pronunciation, oral expression and_ speech 
pattern development. The semi-private-speak- 
ing situation allowed the students to develop 
confidence in their ability to speak and to un- 
derstand. 

The recorder combines a playback and 4 
record-player into one machine. It uses both 
tracks at the same time: the instructor’s voice 
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is pre-recorded on the upper half of the tape and 
the student records on the lower half during the 
pauses left by the instructor for this purpose. 
Thus, the student repeats important sentences 
which he may expect to use; he answers ques- 
tions and otherwise engages in conversation 
with his “mechanical” instructor. Then, he 
can play the tape again and listen to the in- 
structor’s voice and his own in constant alterna- 
tion for a comparison and for self-evaluation; 
see Figure 1. 





Instructor: The book is blue. What color is the book? 
Student: The book is blue. 


SAMPLE TAPE DRILL 
Fic. 1 





Variety in the tape lessons made for con- 
tinued interest as well as aided in well-rounded 
instruction. Dramatized conversations to which 
the student listened and then played the part 
of one of the characters were of especial interest 
as were simple rhythmical songs the student 
sang with his tape instructor to develop na- 
turalness and smoothness of speech pattern. 
The laboratory also assisted with reading prac- 
tice and even helped the student learn the 
number combinations of arithmetic. 

b. Reading. No attempt was made to teach 
reading skills until the beginning of the sixth 
week of training. At this time language with 
which the students were very familiar on the 
oral level was presented in printed form accom- 
panied by pictures. 

Progress in reading was very fast, some thirty 
minute periods showed an average of twenty 
new words learned with about eighty per cent 
retention over a twenty-four hour period. In- 
dividual differences were even more pronounced 
in this area, although the same class standing 
was maintained. Chim and Tim rated 3 and 4 
by the instructors, progressed at less than five 
words per period of practice in the first two 
periods, indicating less readiness for the activity 
on their parts. Rate of learning increased with 
Subsequent practice sessions. The men from 
Turkey, Tom and Tim, were first to note the 
Phonics of the written symbols. This may be 
due to earlier contacts with people who read 
phonetically; the Turkish language uses the 


Roman alphabet and the writing is almost en- 
tirely phonetic. Chow and Chim, on the other 
hand, had some difficulty in making the transi- 
tion from word recognition reading to phonic 
reading. The Chinese language has a non- 
phonetic alphabet and although the students 
were completely illiterate, a small degree of 
transfer may have occurred through contact 
with the reading public. 

Reading drill was accomplished at first by 
the use of flash cards allowing the students to 
make the connection between the written sym- 
bol with the picture-meaning combination. 
Later they were introduced to ‘‘Ted Jones in the 
Air Force,” a highly illustrated story especially 
designed for this type student. 

c. Writing. Chim and Tim, the students who 
progressed most slowly were first to attempt to 
copy the words they read. This attempt at 
writing continued without direction for two 
days by which time all of the subjects had be- 
gun voluntarily to attempt to copy. It was at 
this time that writing practice was purposefully 
undertaken. 


hot An He Cfpen NOD, 
Cx’ AVOL woe tn the 


CALD Noon CF Utne Jo Ke 
Cafe stax gf whe Cafe 
U 

I add Bilt ? ea mot tn he 
CALL Noo. cl ad f didn 


Au him lam Dom - Tt dicur 
y To Me (4k sow, 
r Al Ul $2 a , A Macha Ye 


Lavtne fe the Clabes, Soown,. 
WHA ud. 
Fic. 2. Sample handwriting taken from an 
origina] composition by Tom. 


Muscular coordination in the Chinese was far 
advanced over that of the Turkish students. It 
may be that the military environment of these 
men demanded the development of muscular 
coordination needed in writing, whereas the 
rural environment of the Turkish students did 
not require it. At the end of the ninth week of 
training cursive writing was introduced. All the 
students evidenced enthusiasm for this type of 
exercise; evidently it was the first point at 
which they could begin to consider themselves 
“literate.” 

d. Arithmetic. Arithmetic training was in- 
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arg will , am oN 
forthe yet Ke yak have 
: Gurg e oee 
Ve then ao emg T3S-29 
J33 Tew a oe ae catia Ley Ime . 
50 Lam Vary Bectus Lht 4 Hak ay 


a AE om Get Boia OL Se 


Fic. 3. Sample handwriting taken from a letter 
received from Chow after graduation 


pee Sie treineTin. of m 
am 
Uc. 


re FthS 


troduced into the program for two reasons: (a) 
to get some evidence of the level of generaliza- 
tion at which the subjects were able to operate 
and (b) to give the students a working knowl- 
edge of at least the four basic mathematical 
functions which would be needed at technical 
schools. 

The method used was primarily demonstra- 
tion and drill. Small objects were used to teach 
counting. Later they were used to teach the 
functions of adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing. The instructors attempted to 
implant a genuine understanding of the mathe- 
matical concepts. It was demonstrated, for 
example, that adding is nothing more than a 
fast and efficient way to count. 

There has been a high correlation between 
language and mathematical learning rates. It 
might be reasoned, however, that the student 
who knows English better will grasp the mathe- 
matics at a faster rate since the teaching was 
done in English. 

e. Advanced Phase. The decision to include 
instruction in general science was made early 
in the training when the instructors realized 
that the students’ lack of knowledge in this field 
would prevent them from successfully complet- 
ing technical training. Thus, in the Advanced 
Phase all language and literacy training evolved 
around elementary science so that the student 
received language, literacy training, and educa- 
tion simultaneously. An effort was made to 
present some general knowledge concerning (a) 
the earth and its surface, (b) the sun and the 
planets (c) the air and weather, (d) fire and 
heat, (e) matter, (f) tools and machines, (g) 
electricity, (h) sound and light, and (i) avia- 
tion. These subjects were presented in twelve 
units revolving around classroom demonstra- 
tion and performance using simple laboratory 


experiments similar to those found in the public 
elementary and junior high schools. Classroom 
discussion around these topics helped to develop 
the basic vocabulary and taught new, semi-sci- 
entific words. Reading skills were developed 
through the use of specially prepared reading 
drills and exercises. These drills corresponded to 
the science lessons and extended the student’s 
experience with the application of the scientific 
principles, at the same time giving him the 
needed practice in reading, writing and test 
taking. 

Environmental Factors. The acquisition of 
language does not end at the close of the class- 
room hour. Language learning is a continuous 
process. Teaching English in an English speak- 
ing environment provides a meaningful situa- 
tion. Language derives its meaning from the 
situation, or the context, in which it is used 
(7). To a native speaker of a language, these 
situations form his daily life, but a speaker of 
another language has experiences set in a dif- 
ferent cultural pattern. In order to learn a sec- 
ond language, that person must have experience 
in situations which give meaning to this second 
language. In order to teach meanings, the lan- 
guage instructor must provide actual or vicar- 
ious experiences which will give context to the 
words. 

In the language-literacy experiment, the 
students were billeted with American service 
personnel so that they had constant contact 
with English speaking people. In addition, they 
were taken on numerous field trips, picnics, 
and parties. They attended movies frequently, 
visited in American homes as well as listened 
to the radio and watched television. 

Evaluation of English Language Literacy 
Training. Selection of tests for measuring 
achievement was quite as perplexing as the se- 
lection of measures of intelligence because of the 
novelty of training illiterates with little knowl- 
edge and the absolute absence of appropriate 
norms. Of necessity, achievement testing con- 
sisted largely of instructor-made, non-stand- 
ardized tests. These tests were given at the end 
of each two weeks of training. A committee of 
linguistic experts examined the English pro- 
ficiency of each of these groups at the end of 
eight weeks. They noted their progress as 
“amazing.” At this time the Woody-McCall 
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Mixed Fundamentals, an arithmetic placement 
test was administered. The results of this test 
showed a range from grade level of 2.7 for 
Chim to 5.6 for Cow. An alternate form of the 
same test was administered at the end of 
training at the USAF Language School. These 
results appear in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. OBJECTIVE TEST SCORES 





Woody McCall 





Sigma Alpha Test 





Student Grade Level ; a 
eadiva tame 

Chow 5.6 110 

Tom 5.2 99 

Tim 3.2 85 

Chim 2.7 66 





Although the course for language-literacy 
training was established as twenty-four weeks, 
these two classes, because of their small size 
received only twenty weeks of instruction. 

In an effort to begin standardization of test- 
ing procedures at this point, the Sigma Alpha 
Test of Oral Comprehension was constructed. 
This test containing 140 items, requires 60 
minutes for administration. In contrast to other 
tests available, this test requires no writing 
whatsoever, for example the student hears by 
tape recording a description of three pictures in 
a series. He merely marks the picture described. 
The Sigma Alpha was administered to 133 
educated foreign students undergoing intensive 
English training in the Aviation English Course 
at Lackland Air Force Base. These scores were 
then correlated with the validated ACL scores 
for a correlation of .61. It has an odd-even re- 
liability of .85, a mean of 108.68 and a standard 
deviation of 9.59. It was noted from the analysis 
of the data that the Sigma Alpha differentiates 
to a good degree between students at a low 
level of English proficiency, with little differ- 
entiation among good students. For the scores 
of the special students, see Table 2. It must be 
pointed out that these scores are lacking in 
accuracy, since only a few cases were estab- 
lished at this distance from the mean. Further, 
it will be remembered that the group tested to 
obtain these norms is a different population 
from these special category students. 

In summary, it is readily admitted that test- 


ing used in this program left something to be 
desired because of the lack of standardized 
tests available. Testing in the main consisted of 
instructor-made tests and evaluation was 
largely limited to instructor observation. The 
general achievement of the students after 
twenty weeks of training are summarized in 
Table 3. 

Although the Turkish students did not meet 
the standards set at the beginning of this course, 
this can be largely attributed to the concentra- 
tion of the instructors on experimentation with 
methods and materials, some of which later 
had to be abandoned. The instructors agreed 
that both students showed potential for much 
greater development. The better methods and 
materials are reflected in the greater achieve- 
ment of Chow. 

Validation of Language Literacy Training. 
The students successfully completing the ex- 
perimental class in language-literacy training 
were recommended for further training at a 


TABLE 3. SUMMARY OF LANGUAGE LITERACY ACHIEVE- 
MENT AT THE END OF 20 WEEKS 








Aural 
Readin ral , 
Stu- 8 Com- Oo , Arith- 
and Expres- Science é 
dent er prehen- metic 
Writing pre sion 





Y 4thGrade 50% 45% Poort 5th Grade 
X 3rd Grade 50% 45% Poort 3rd Grade 
V 8thGrade 70% 55% Excellent Algebra 

W 3rdGrade 50% 45% Poor 3rd Grade 





* Compared to the average American high school gradu- 
ate. 


t Y and X received only a small portion of the science 
course due to lack of time to prepare the material. 


USAF technical school. Only one student, Chim 
was not recommended for further training since 
his performance level was considerably below 
that of the other students. This deficiency was 
reflected by below average test scores, in spite 
of special tutoring, in all phases of training. 
The purpose of the training at a technical 
school were: (a) to be able to properly evaluate 
the degree to which the language-literacy 
course had met its objective of preparing non- 
English speaking illiterates for entrance irto 
USAF technical schools, and (b) to take ad- 
vantage of the skills already developed by re- 
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turning these men to their respective countries 
as qualified technicians, if possible. 

The Jet Engine Mechanics Course (AB 
43230) at Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas was 
selected as representative. It is designed to 
train ‘‘selected airmen in removal, disassembly, 
inspection, adjustment, minor repair and re- 
placement of major engine units and replace- 
ment of major engine units and systems; 
periodic inspections, and engine operation.”’ 
General qualifications are: An ACB or AQE 
Mechanical Aptitude Index of 5 or higher or a 
Mechanical Aptitude Cluster percentile of 40 
or higher. Due to the novelty of the training 
situation and their lack of scholastic training in 
English, available testing instruments were 
not considered applicable. 

The Turkish students entered training on 15 
March 57; Chow entered the class beginning 
24 April 57. Mr. Felix L. Massey of the Jet 
Engine Mechanics Course acted as coordinator 
for these students. He compiled weekly reports 
of student progress and noted major areas of 
difficulty. Tom and Tim completed this course 
on 7 May 57. Chow has completed two weeks 
of training. 

The Turkish students attended classes with 
five American airmen. Chow is also attending a 
class with five other American students. Tables 
4 and 5 give a class roster of students and show 
education and experience of each student. 

The method of training is largely demonstra- 
tion-performance; the instructor explains and 
demonstrates, then assigns mechanical projects 
and problems requiring application. 

Student Achievement. No objective compari- 
son between the language-literacy students and 
their American classmates can be made because 
the experimental students were tested orally 


TABLE 4. DATA CONCERNING AMERICAN CLASSMATES 
OF TURKISH STUDENTS 














Se Years Months Previous Me- 
pone Rank of in chanical Experi- 
Education Service ence or Training 
A A/2C 11 48 None 
B A/B 13 14 1 year college 
C Asc 12- 16 None 
D_ S/Sgt 12 56 None 
E A/2C 12 15 None 





TABLE 5. DATA CONCERNING AMERICAN 
CLASSMATES OF CHINESE STUDENT 





Months Previous Me- 





Stu- Years 
poe Rank of in chanical Experi- 
Education Service ence or Training 
F A/3C 11 20 (Ntl Grd) 4} years 
G A/3C 12 3 (Ntl Grd) 5 years 
H A/3C 9 3 (Ntl Grd) 5 years 
A/3C 12 12 (Ntl Grd) 1 year 
A/3C 11 


3 (Ntl Grd) 1 year 





in accordance with Air Force policy for stu- 
dents with a language barrier. 

Sample activities which the Turkish students 
are able to complete satisfactorily at the end 
of the technical course are: 


1. Using Numerical and Alphabetical Indexes 

2. Using the Technical Order File 

3. Operating and Utilizing the C-26 Auxiliary Power 
Unit 

. Inspecting, Operating, and Using the J-1 Hoist and 
B-4 Maintenance Stand 

. Removal of J-35 engine from the aircraft 

. J-35 engine disassembly 

. Build-up of a Jet Engine 

. Installation of a J-35 Engine in the Aircraft 

. J-33 engine operation and Adjustment 

. J-33 engine Removal, Inspection and Installation 

. Jet Engine Preoperational Checks and Adjust- 
ments 

12. J-35 Engine Operation and Adjustments 

13. J-33 Engine Installation Check List 

14. J-33 Preoperational Checks and Adjustments 

15. J-33 Engine Operation and Adjustment 

16. J-33 Engine Removal, Inspection and Installation 

17. Removal of Exhaust Units 

18. Separation of Turbine Unit from Compressor 

19. Inspection of Turbine Wheel and Rotor Bearings 

20. Disassembly of Turbine Wheel Unit 

21. Disassembly of Nozzle Diaphragm Section 

22. Assembly of Ring and Tube Assembly 

23. Assembly of Exhaust and Turbine Section 


— 


mam owen an 


— 


Mr. Massey’s reports show both Turkish 
students to be below the normal class standard; 
however, he states that instructors consider 
them sufficiently qualified to perform, under 
supervision, the duties of an apprentice jet 
mechanic. ; 

Although the areas of major difficulty re- 
volved around language and educational in- 
adequacies, progress was consistently noted in 
the areas of aural comprehension, oral expres 
sion, reading and writing. Student attitude and 
cooperativeness has consistently rated ‘‘out- 
standing.” 
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Instructors at the Jet Engine Mechanics 
Course believe Chow to be better prepared for 
entry than were Tom and Tim. They comment 
that his proficiency is considerably above that 
of Tom and Tim and that classroom problems 
are proportionately fewer. Extracted from a 
progress report for the week of 24 April 1957 
are the following comments: ‘His aural com- 
prehension is sufficient for him to have com- 
pleted all assignments. Chow can write well 
enough to express himself and is taking ade- 
quate classroom notes. His notebook content 
is comparable with the American students of 
the class. The instructors for Week I felt that 
Chow’s progress was satisfactory and that no 
extra instruction was needed (3) 

Summary. As with any training experience, 
a program is to be judged on the basis of student 
progress. The following is a description of the 
students at the beginning of the training period. 


Student Before Training 
1. Illiterate in native language 
2. Non-English speaking 
3. No technical skills 
4. Unfamiliar with Western culture and life habits 
5. Ill at ease, lacking in confidence 


The following gives a description of the stu- 
dents after completing twenty weeks of Eng- 
lish language-literacy training at the USAF 
Language School and sixteen weeks at the Jet 
Engine Mechanics Course, Sheppard Air Force 
Base, Texas. 


Student After Training 


1. Illiterate in native language, literate at about 6th 
grade level in English. 

2. Speaks and understands oral English at about 70 
percent proficiency. 


3. Technical training knowledge and skills qualifying 
him as a jet engine mechanic. 
4. Self-confident, friendly and polite in social situations. 


Based on the success of this limited experi- 
ment, it is concluded that such a course in 
English language and literacy training is feas- 
ible under optimum conditions, as an inter- 
mediate step for foreign illiterate servicemen, 
preparing themselves for entrance into various 
USAF technical schools. 

Such a program combining English language 
and literacy training, if applied on a wider 
scale, could not be considered as a substitute 
for the important training offered in the schools 
of the various allied countries. However, it 
might bridge the gap from illiteracy to technol- 
ogy so that these willing citizens of the free 
world might join hands with us in this period of 
international preparedness. 

PIERRE DE LESPINOIS 

USAF Language School 

Lackland Air Force Base 

San Antonio, Texas 
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The Ohio Modern Language Teachers Association 


All modern language teachers in Ohio are cordially invited to attend the spring meet- 
ing of the Association on April 18 and 19 at the Hotel Fort Hayes, 31 West Spring 
Street, Columbus 9, Ohio. Luncheon and banquet reservations should be sent to Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Smith, Capital University, Columbus 9. 





An Experiment in Oral French in Grade ITT’ 


1. Monday, October 6: 


Class of 28 well prepared psychologically as 
their room teacher had imbued them with the 
idea that they were a privileged group to be 
having French, and had an advantage over the 
other grades. This spirit was typical of the en- 
tire set-up and from all concerned, principal, 
room teachers, parents, and pupils. 

Began by giving them their French names; 
not too successful as too many of them did not 
lend themselves to Gallicization (Karen, Beverly 
Marshall, et al.) Then taught numbers, 0 to 6. 
Much interest; caught on quickly; attention 
excellent; no silliness or recourse to English. 


2. Tuesday, October 7: 


Great enthusiasm, numbers well retained. 
New words: 7 to 10, le crayon, le livre, bonjour, 
au revoir. Followed such instructions as: levez- 
vous, comptez, asseyez-vous, allez au tableau, 
écrivez. Miss Barrett visited. 


3. Thursday, October 9: 


Past words well retained. New words: la 
craie, la gomme, le tableau noir (latter difficult). 
Very good following of directions. Only a few 
caught on to the idea of replying by a owi or a 
non to “étes-vous un garcon, étes-vous une 
fille?”? Most repeated question. 


4. Friday, October 10: 


Good retention; more inclined to answer a 
question than to repeat it. Good on doing things. 
New words: le professeur, le pupitre, la chaise, 
la pendule, 11, 12, merci. Trouble between un 
and une. Asked to learn how to tell time. 


5. Tuesday, October 14: 


All words well retained; great enthusiasm; 
still having trouble answering oui or non to a 
direct question. Learned to count up to 30 as a 
prelude to telling time. 


6. Thursday, October 16: 


Past words well retained. Learned hours from 


une heure to midi. Very few said “douze 
heures.”’ Montrez-moi led to their repeating the 
question rather than using voild. Less trouble 
however getting a oui or a non from a direct 
question. Good at following commands. 


7. Friday, October 17: 

Restless and inattentive except for 6 or 7. 
Due to its being Friday? All past words retained 
except difference between un and une. Did 
time up to 29 minutes past, except for the 
quarter. New word: la pendule. 


8. Monday, October 20: 


Good on old words but least pep and greatest 
restlessness to date. Learned /e quart and demie 
easily. Drilled on questions: gui éles-vous? éles- 
vous un garcon ou une fille? Slow at first (ques- 
tion repeated or simply oui or non given), but 
eventually caught on. 


9. Tuesday, October 21: 


Mr. Sherman visited. Best class to date. All 
old words retained except demie. Animals at 
class’s request: le chat, le chien, l’4ne, la vache. 


10. Thursday, October 23: 


Lawrence Sun reporter visited. All past 
words well retained except dme and vache. 
Counted up fo 50, not much bothered by the 
et in 41, no et in 42, etc. Good on answering 
“étes-vous?” questions, but tendency to omit 
the je suis in the replies. 


11. Friday, October 24: 


First weekly quiz a la spelling bee. Won by 
Thomas Doucette. (Despite name had never 
spoken French but had heard it spoken by his 
Canadian grandparents.) Trouble with: gargon, 
ane, difference between chat and chien, time. 
Rest well retained. Continued with counting 


* Conducted at the Andover (Mass.) Central Elemen- 
tary School, 1952-53, four times weekly, 15-20 minutes 4 
day. 
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up fo 60. Request for alphabet next time. Mrs. 
Darling visited. 


12. Monday, October 27: 


Much enthusiasm, very alert. Pleased to have 
another vocabulary game, decided it would be- 
come a regular Friday feature. Learned alpha- 
bet easily and with zeal. Spelled their first 
names in French. All old words retained except 
50, still confuse chat and chien. 


13. Tuesday, October 28: 


Again most enthusiastic and alert. Hard 
letters (G and J) well retained, some pronuncia- 
tion trouble with easier ones (A and T). New 
words: la lampe, la fenétre, la porte, la table. 
Counted up to 60. Chien an chat now assimi- 
lated, not 50. Four boys poor in answering 
“étes-vous un garcon ou un... ?’; rest had 
it right. 


14. Thursday, October 30: 


New words: le drapeau frangais, le drapeau 
américain, rouge, blanc, bleu. Good unison 
response to all past words. Individual errors 
with letters, never G or J. Much keenness for 
tomorrow’s test. 


15. Friday, October 31: 


Test won by Dorothy Easton. More “finalists” 
(i.e. to qualify for same each pupil had to spell 
given name correctly in French and finalists 
stayed in longer. Runner-up said onze after 
neuf. Started je ne suis pas. Slow going. Rest- 
less (Hallowe’en), children talking together, 
scribbling, etc. 


16. Monday, November 3: 


Good class. All keen to be this week’s winner. 
New words: jaune, vert, numbers through 79. 
Got soixante-dix idea easily. Caught on pretty 
well to je ne suis pas. 


17. Tuesday, November 4: 


Excellent class. Negatives better. New words: 
le stylo, noir, numbers through 100. Want days 
of the week next. Miss Degas, Grade I teacher 
in Haverhill, visited; very enthusiastic; wants 
to do same thing in her room. 


18. Thursday, November 6: 


Again good, except for /e stylo, 80, 90. Much 
better with negative. New bad habit: putting 
un before numbers and colors. Slow but en- 
thusiastic in learning days of week. 


19. Friday, November 7: 


Dorothy Easton again the winner. Other 
two finalists: Paul Daugherty and James Doyle 
(the boy who put his head down during the 
first two weeks and refused to participate). 
Problem words: A, 80, 90. Most qualified for 
finals by je ne suis pas... Much interest in 
but difficulty with days of week. 


20. Monday, November 10: 


Restless (rain and no recess). Very keen and 
all eager to dethrone the champion. All past 
words letter-perfect. Much drill on days of the 
week; starting to get them, but it comes slowly. 


21. Thursday, November 13: 


One half knew days. Voted 5 to 1 to do 
months next. Started “de quelle couleur 
est... ?” for il est or elle est answer. Much in- 
terest in counting by fives. New words: le 
chapeau, le sac. (Equipment in room for 
Thanksgiving play.) 


22. Friday, November 14: 


About 4/5 of class qualified for test. Tie be- 
tween Dorothy Easton and Barbara Auchin- 
closs. Great interest. Started months; much 
enthusiasm. Miss Barrett visited and partici- 
pated. 


23. Monday, November 17: 


Restless (rain). New student from Methuen 
who had had no French. Slight silliness for first 
time (screaming answers). Very slow on 
months; only 5 or 6 really interested, despite 
lip service to the contrary. Perfect on all past 
words. New expression: je me léve. 


24. Tuesday, November 18: 


Great enthusiasm. Three (Dorothy, Paul, 
Thomas) qualified for Friday’s test by reciting 
the 12 months. Je me léve well retained; trouble 
mouthing je m’assieds. New words: |’arbre, le 
bateau, le cheval (from a Thanksgiving drawing 
on the wall). Words quickly learned and well 
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retained; phrases go much more slowly. Are 
they too young for the latter? FTH and I agree 
they could easily take two 20-minute periods a 
day. 


25. Thursday, November 20: 


Seven more (all girls) qualified. (FTH re- 
ports boys better in his room.) New words: 
le plancher, le plafond. Great enthusiasm. AIl- 
most all knew je m’assieds. Tuesday’s new 
words retained; months still giving trouble. 


26. Friday, November 21: 

Thirteen (3 boys) in finals; Dorothy again 
the winner. Greatest stumbling block to quali- 
fication; last four months. Contestants fell more 
rapidly and on easy words; runner-up on 71. 
Request for next week: Aloueite. 


27. Monday, November 24: 


All old words retained except /a montre. New 
words: la boite, le papier, Alouette a great suc- 
cess; much keeness. Used five parts of the body: 
la téte, le nez, le bras, le dos, le bec. Also, 
l’oiseau. Easily learned after singing song. 


28. Tuesday, November 25: 


All old words retained except for a few 
Alouette terms. New words: la bouche, la dent, 
la langue, le cou. Great enthusiasm for song. 
Eric Wiseman, head of St. Mark’s French de- 
partment, visted. 


29. Monday, December 1: 


Messrs. Teakle and Caron from Canada 
visted and each took over class which lasted 30 
minutes with great enthusiasm. Pupils had re- 
quested test but were consoled by having real 
Canadian visitors! They explained “boy words” 
and “girl words,” and stressed verbs to suit 
actions, je vais, je prends, etc. Their verdict: 
our pupils have a larger vocabulary than theirs, 
but know less “grammar,” i.e. verbs. 


30. Tuesday, December 2: 


Another keen class. New Alouette words: la 
patte, la jambe. Drilled on: allez, je vais, 
touchez, je touche; former came easier than 
latter. 


31. Thursday, December 4: 


Drilled on aller and toucher. Most reply ‘“‘je 
vais,” but very few “‘je touche,” majority re- 
peating ‘“‘touchez.”’ This the requirement for 
tomorrow’s test. 


32. Friday, December 5: 


Fewer qualified than usual; many went out 
on jambe and patte. Dorothy again champion. 
Drilled montres-moi for voici or voild. 


33. Monday, December 8: 


Drilled voici and voila. Considerable progress. 
Still shaky on latest Alouetle words, jambe, 
doigt, main. New words: le front, le menton 
Some have difficulty with recognition (mon 
trez-moi votre nez, et al.); some excellent with 
new cognates (le miroir, la canne, le téléphone, 
Ctc.). 


34. Tuesday, December 9: 

More voici-voila drill. New words: Noél, le 
Pére Noél, le ski, la canne, le téiéphone, le 
miroir. Students took over class to everyone’s 
delight; some very good. 


35. Thursday, December 11: 


Miss Greeley of School Committee visited; 
class at its best to date, all participating. 12 
qualified for test (replying by voici or voila, 
changing votre to mon). Good retention. Miss 
G. gave Miss B. most enthusiastic reports. 


36. Friday, December 12: 


Twin champions: Dorothy and Barbara. 
More qualified and stayed in longer than here- 
tofore. Requests: 1) for another song, 2) more 
objects, 3) more sentences. Gave them Frére 
Jacques (many already knew it), je prends, 
j’écris. Champions led singing of Alouette. Good 
suggestion from Mrs. Lounsberry: a simple 
poem to memorize. 


37. Monday, December 15: 


Very good class. New words: gris, brun, 
Joyeux Noél, le bonhomme de neige (requests), 
la pipe, le renne. Enthusiastic singing of both 
songs, student led. 


38. Tuesday, December 16: 


New word: le phonographe. Excellent class. 
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Much drill on qu’est-ce que je fais? Vous vous 
asseyez, levez, écrivez, touchez, etc. Also drilled 
levez-vous etc. for answers. Asseyes-vous sur le 
pupilre de... met tremendous laughter and 
interest. Drilled use of complete sentences. 


39. Thursday, December 18: 


Last class and great excitement because of 
school Xmas party in afternoon. Presentation 
of French card signed by all 29 pupils and PTA 
gift wallet by Dorothy. Enthusiastic singing of 
Alouette and Frére Jacques. Explanation, in 
English, of French Xmas customs. Much dis- 
appointment there could be no test. Great 
enthusiasm and zest. 


School to resume on January 5, 1953. 


* * * 


1. Monday, January 5: 


New girl, Maureen, from Shawsheen; she had 
had no French but her mother used to teach it. 

Reviewed fall term words, suprisingly well 
retained, very few errors except for the letters 
G and K. Class voted about 2 to 1 for learning 
songs rather than sentences. Drilled use of i/ 
or elle with se lever, s’asseoir, aller, écrire, etc. 
Attention better than either the room-teacher 
or I had anticipated for first post-vacation class. 


2. Tuesday, January 6: 


Steve Whitney came to teach class “Savez- 
vous planter les choux?” Great success. New 
words: le pied, les cheveux, la joue. More drill on 
il and elle. 


3. Thursday, January 8: 


Tune of “Savez-vous planter les choux?” 
forgotten. New words: le coude, le genou, l’étoile 
(request) ; new phrase: je (il, elle) retourne a ma 
(sa) place. Tuesday’s words well retained; il 
and elle fairly well. 


Friday, January 9: no school because of blizzard. 


4. Monday, January 12: 


Great desire for a test as both champions 
were absent. Winner: Tom Doucette; Runner- 
up: Paul Dougherty. Most went out on num- 
bers and letters; days of week and months well 
retained. Drilled parts of body, il, elle, verbs. 


5. Tuesday, January 13: 


Cheers when I opened the door putting an 
end to their recess play; groans and lamenta- 
tions when I announced there would be no class 
Thursday or Friday because of my attending 
the McGrath conference. Beverly brought farm 
picture. New words: le coq, la poule, le poussin, 
le lapin. Sang both songs, but a few are losing 
interest in Frére Jacques. Much drill on parts of 
the body; less confusion between cou and coude; 
better on verbs and pronouns. Restlessness 
however, due to no outdoor recess. 


6. Monday, January 19: 


Test by popular demand. Triple winners: 
Barbara, Beverly, and Dorothy. Most went 
out on palle, joue, numbers. Words well retained 
considering hiatus except poussin and lapin. 
Alouette again requested. New words: oreille, 
droite, gauche. Former difficult to pronounce; 
most very confused by left and right; probably 
not too sure of it in English. 

The superintendent reported visitors coming 
from the school systems of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Omaha, Nebraska, to see classes and dis- 
cuss the experiment. He has also received in- 
quiries from Newton, Mass. He was en route to 
talk of the experiment at a lunch of local super- 
intendents. 


7. Tuesday, January 20: 


New words: le disque, le mouton, la chévre, la 
ferme, le dindon. Request to count up to 200 so 
we went all the way to /000 and did 1492 and 
1953 with mil. Played Paul’s Christmas record 
(Alouette) and my record of Savez-vous planter 
les choux? Acted out latter and also sang Frére 
Jacques by request. Good enthusiasm, most old 
words remembered. Confusion between mouton 
and mention. Classes now lasting 25 minutes 
without any decrease of interest. 


8. Thursday, January 22: 


New words: Les yeux, le cochon, la fleur, 
Vécureuil, but last very difficult. Good retention 
of all past words. Triple digits too much for 
them, i.e., 285. Sang all three songs by request. 
Great enthusiasm for “parlez comme un 4ne, 
etc.’’, with chorus response. 
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9. Friday, January 23: 


Dorothy again champion. Beverly and Paul, 
the runners-up, went out on gquatorze. New 
words: le veau, le nid, l’oeuf. Most past words 
remembered, but yeux and écureuil give trouble. 
Much better on actions, difference between i/ 
and elle. Children played teacher, great success. 


10. Monday, January 26: 


Most of them listless (no recess?); words well 
retained except écureuil. Added: la riviére. 
Drilled numbers as too many had gone rusty. 
Then drilled se lever, aller, toucher, retourner a sa 
place, s’asseoir, the requirements for this week’s 
quiz. 


11. Tuesday, January 27: 


More alert and keener. New words: la 
branche, l’aile. Drilled verb actions. 


12. Thursday, January 29: 


Very good class. 16 qualified for test by doing 
and saying: je me leve, je vais au tableau, je 
touche (some object in farm picture), Je re- 
tourne a ma place, je m’assieds. 2 or 3 didn’t try 
and 2 or 3 missed. Almost letter perfect on past 
words. 


13. Friday, January 30: 


Three Cambridge elementary school prin- 
cipals visited, two to Floyd Humphries, the 
third plus Miss Barrett and a Mrs. Bolton chez 
moi. Shortened test. Four winners: Dorothy, 
Barbara, Beverly, and Tom. We then sang our 
three songs and reviewed all we have learned. 
Visitors impressed by large vocabulary and 
ability to follow instructions. Amazed so much 
had been learned since ‘September.’ (We 
started October 6.) 


14. Monday, February 2: 


New words: le coeur (seasonal!), le commuta- 
teur (hard to pronounce), allumer and éteindre, 
last three this week’s test requirement. Great 
joy in acting it out. New direction: allumez ou 
éteignez toutes les lumiéres. New bad habit: 
allez au Carol, au Tom, etc. 


15. Tuesday, February 3: 


Light words not well retained. Much drill on 
them. Other past words near perfect. Added 


“je” and ‘“‘vous”’ forms of prendre, écrire, mettre. 
Restless today in contrast to yesterday; no re- 
cess either day. FTH reported just the reverse. 


16. Thursday, February 5: 


To qualify for test the proper action had to 
accompany: je me léve, je vais au commutateur, 
j’éteins, j’allume, je retourne 4 ma place, je 
m’assieds. 15 qualified, two trying twice. Only 
one other volunteered. New words: la lévre, 
Vépaule, la fléche (seasonal!). Good class except 
for continuing to put article before proper 
nouns. 


17. Friday, February 6: 

Leonard Jones visited. Test won by Dorothy. 
Others went out mostly on yesterday’s new 
words. Began: ouvrez, fermez, lournez la page, 
sortez de et entrez dans la salle de classe. The 
last two a great success especially when couples 
did it hand in hand. 


18. Monday, February 9: 


Drilled enirer, sortir, etc. Last week’s words 
well retained. Also drilled merci and il n’y a pas 
de quot, latter very difficult. 


19. Tuesday, February 10: 


Drilled with doors, good progress, new verb: 
frapper. Also taught grand and petit. Great 
amusement drawing a “grand” or a “petit” 
number or letter on the board. Still having 
great trouble with i/ n’y a pas de quot. 


20. Thursday, February 12: 


Least rewarding class this winter: Lincoln’s 
birthday and Valentine party tomorrow, snow 
and no recess, announcement through loud 
speaker that afternoon school would be called 
off. Only 7 qualified for test. Recent words well 
remembered, however, except i/ n’y a pas de 
quoi and frapper. New game: donnez la craie 4 
une fille (ou 4 un garcon) qui est beau (stupide, 
intelligent, etc.). Not too successful as child 
hesitated too long to decide, although it did 
amuse them. 


21. Friday, February 13: 


Still listless. Only two more qualified for test. 
Four-way tie: Dorothy, Beverly, Tom, and— 
for the first time—Carol Cheever. Started 
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washing: le lavabo, le morceau de savon, le robinet, 
la serviette (paper), le panier. Loved doing things 
like “‘mettez le panier sur la téte de...” and 
“prenez la serviette dans la bouche et mettez-la 
dans le panier.”’ This seemed to restore usual 
pep and made them forget afternoon party. 
Il n’y a pas de quoi now pretty well absorbed. 


22. Monday, February 16: 


Excellent class. Much following of directions: 
allez au lavabo, tournez le robinet, prenez un 
morceau de savon, lavez les mains, rincez les 
mains, prenez une serviette, séchez les mains, 
mettez la serviette dans le panier. Also; allez au 
tableau et dessinez une téte, etc. Every com- 
mand repeated with “‘je.’”’ Great enthusiasm. 


23. Tuesday, February 17: 


On stage for rehearsal of program our room 
is to put on for the PTA; March 11. 


24. Thursday, February 19: 


Stage in use, but worked on PTA program in 
the room. Class wanted a test, but room teacher 
insisted we try to perfect program before going 
on stage again tomorrow. 


25. Friday, February 18: 


On Stage. Went very well. Piano teacher to 
accompany Alouette. Children seemed to enjoy 
it. 


School to resume on March 2 


x* * * 


1. Monday, March 2: 


Terrific ovation upon my entrance! Strong 
desire for both a test and a rehearsal. To qual- 
ify for former, children had to count from 1 to 
20. Those who failed went too fast and skipped; 
only 2 really flubbed it. Tie between Dorothy 
and—for the first time—Karen Franz. Equal 
enthusiasm for the rehearsal. Most remem- 
bered their lines. Good retention also of last 
term’s words. 


2. Tuesday, March 3: 


Another ovation! Went over playlet. Drilled 
“de quelle couleur est... ?” and other sen- 
tences. Most retained, but they did better on 
harder than on easier directions. New words: 
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le ciel, la feuille (from bird pictures on wall). 
Very good class; no absentees. 


3. Thursday, March 5: 


Rehearsal on stage. Went very well. Children 
enthusiastic and cooperative. 


4. Friday, March 6: 
No class; in New York for S.E.B. 


5. Monday, March 9: 


Rehearsal on stage before an audience. Went 
very well. 


6. Tuesday, March 10: 


“Dress rehearsal” before grades 4, 5, and 6. 
Went very well. Audience attentive (although 
knowing no French) and enthusiastic. Very few 
mistakes. 

Playlet given at 8:30 p.m., Wednesday, 
March 11, before parents and teachers. It went 
very well, only one error and much applause; 
the children seemed to be enjoying themselves 
hugely. Copy of script enclosed. 


7. Thursday, March 12: 


Class not as tired as I would have expected. 
All keen for a test and more French. Several 
who had not been so enthusiastic now among 
the most. FTH noticed same thing in his room. 
Test consisted of counting, going around the 
class. Five winners: Dorothy, Beverly, Tom, and 
—for the first time—Marshall Darling and 
Gloria Hasleton. Started: la maison, le toit, la 
cheminée, la fumée. Amused by saying (their 
idea), “‘C’est la fumée de la cheminée du toit 
de la maison de M. Grew.”’ Much demand for 
sentences. 


8. Friday, March 13: 


Another enthusiastic class. New words: le 
volet, le jardin, le mur, la sonnette, sonner. Great 
disappointment at not having another test. 


9. Monday, March 16: 


Class voted 4-1 for test, but felt they didn’t 
know latest words well enough to have them 
count. Parts of body first which only eliminated 
2 or 3. Numbers next. Most went out on care- 
less errors, such as giving 45 after 43, or mis- 
using the et. Triple winners: Dorothy, Beverly, 
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Carol. News that the playlet was to be recorded 
on tape (at request of the PTA and the League 
of Women Voters) gleefully received: girls 
wanted to know what to wear, boys regretted 
they couldn’t go on TV! Went over playlet, 
well remembered. 


10. Tuesday, March 17: 


Playlet recorded. They did well considering 
it was “‘warmed over’ and there was no 
audience. 


11. Thursday, March 19: 


Miss Bockestedt, (Head of French Depart- 
ment at Abbot Academy) visited and was 
greatly impressed. Spent period “showing off” 
what the class can do. 

Very keen and enthusiastic. Remembered 
“‘Savez-vous planter les choux?”’ which we had 
not sung for nearly two months! 


12. Friday, March 20: 


Test by overwhelming demand. Parts of 
body to qualify; about 1/3 failed, all on genou. 
Then numbers again those who failed did so 
through carelessness. Five winners: Dorothy, 
Tom, Beverly, Carol, Gloria. Groans when they 
heard I would miss the next five classes, but 
announcement that Steve Whitney would take 
over seemed to console them. Two of the hereto- 
fore “‘slow’’ came close to winning test. 


From Steve Whiiney’s noles: 
13. Monday, March 23: 


Introduced no new words, but asked them 
innumerable questions, particularly about your 
staff artist’s drawing of a house. Their response 
and attention were excellent. 


14. Tuesday, March 24: 


Added /’auto and le garage to the scene. Also: 
“je léve la main droite; je baisse la main gauche; 
je touche l’oreille droite, gauche; etc.” They 
caught it very quickly. 


15. Thursday, March 26: 
Did not meet the class; housed with a cold. 
16. Friday, March 27: 


They clamoured for a test, but I disappointed 
them. We reviewed the house and its appur- 


tenances, also the business of droif(e) and 
gauche. Introduced /’avion and le hibou as part 
of the scene on the board. Then, “‘l’avion vole; 
l’oiseau vole; le hibou vole.’’ Had the class rise, 
wave arms in the manner of flight—and hence: 
“Je vole!” As usual, the class was most alert and 
orderly. They are a marvelous group. 


17. Monday, March 30: no class. 


Me again: 
18. Tuesday, March 31: 

Class very sluggish, although apparently 
glad to see me again and avid for a test. No 
recess; salle surchauffée. Very few qualified for 
test on Whitney words. Four winners: Dorothy, 
Beverly, Barbara, Gloria. New words: /a 
cravate, le soulier, le mouchoir, la robe. All found 
them difficult. 


19. Thursday, April 2: 


Dorothy Partridge (School Committee) and 
Artemis Spanos (candidate for position of 
French teacher) visited. Best class to date, all 
participating, all keen and alert. Past words 
well retained except soulier. 


20. Friday, April 3: school closed; Good Friday. 
21. Monday, April 6: 


Restless despite first outdoor recess in weeks. 
Room far too hot. Triple tie in test: Dorothy, 
Barbara, Beverly. Most went out on recent 
words. Added le journal, les lunettes. Much 
acting, always popular. 

22. Tuesday, April 7: 
Better class despite rain. New words: le pont, 


la poche. Old words retained except Jes /unettes. 
Sang “Sur le pont d’Avignon.” 


23. Thursday, April 9: 


Miss Dryer (French teacher in Rochester, 
N.Y.) visited. Excellent class. No new words, 
but more complicated directions. Past words 
retained, but more trouble with gender than 
usual. 


24. Friday, April 10: 


Steve Whitney to teach “‘Sur le pont.’’ Great 
success. “‘Mettez un trois, etc., sur le toit au 
tableau” easily and pleasantly done. New 
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words: le rideau, le col, la chemise. Started aimer 
and embrasser. Slow going as no one seemed to 
like anyone in the class except himself, but en- 
joyed, asa result, going to mirror and kissing re- 
flection. 


25. Monday, April 13: 


New boy, Peter, just back from the Argen- 
tine; knows no French but says he does know 
Spanish. Dorothy to go to Grade IV after 
vacation, but will be allowed to return to 
Grade III for the French. Test, very quick, as we 
used form words and they were rusty. Tie 
between Dorothy and Carol. Acted out dia- 
logue of meeting in the street: bonjour, je vous 
serre la main, comment allez-vous?, je vais trés 
bien, merci, el vous? Aimer and embrasser now 
mastered. Great enthusiasm. 


26. Tuesday, April 14: No school because of 


snow! 


27. Thursday, April 16: 


New word: /a pluie. New direction: request- 
ing one child ‘‘dites 4 X de se lever.’’ Two or 
three got the idea of “X, levez-vous.” right 
away, but the majority had trouble. Very good 
on all past words and commands. 


28. Friday, April 17: 


Mrs. Alan Blackmer visited. Class at its very 
best. 


School to resume, April 27. 


SCRIPT OF PLAYLET 


(As given before the Central School PTA, 
Wednesday evening, March 11, 1953.) 

To the accompaniment of the Marseillaise, 
class filed in and stood in two groups on either 
side of the steps leading up to the stage, 
Dorothy and Barbara (most frequent “cham- 
pions’) in the center. Only prop a blackboard. 
As each instruction was given, the individual 
would rise and act out what he was told to do, 
stating in the first person what his action was. 

Bonjour, classe. 

Asseyez-vous. 

Carol, levez-vous, allez au drapeau américain, 
saluez le drapeau. 

Beverly, levez-vous, allez 4 la porte, sortez, 
maintenant rentrez, retournez 4 votre place, 
asseyez-vous. 


Paul, donnez le crayon a Gloria. (Merci, 
Paul. Il n’y a pas de quoi, Gloria). 

Tom, parlez au téléphone. (Alld, allé). 

Joyce, parlez comme une vache; Mary-Bob, 
parlez comme un chien; Marie-Louise, parlez 
comme un 4ne. 

Karen, qu’est-ce que c’est? (Indicating the 
clock); quelle heure est-il 4 la pendule? 

Louise, qu’est-ce que je fais? (vous vous 
asseyez, vous vous levez). 

Ronnie, allez au tableau, dessinez une téte. 

Maureen, les cheveux; Howard, les oreilles; 
Mary K, les yeux; Barrie, le nez; Douglas, la 
bouche; Marshall, le cou. 

Pat, de qui est-ce le portrait? (De M. Grew). 
Alors, effacez-le. 

Dorothy, faites le professeur. (Dorothy gets 
her group to stand up and repeat les jours de la 
semaine. Barbara has hers repeat les mois de 
l’année.) 

Dorothy then asks the pianist: “Jouez 
Alouette s’il vous plait’? and the entire group 
sings four verses, la téte, le cou, le coude, le pied. 
Class then says “au revoir” and exits in single 
file, again to the accompaniment of the 
Marseillaise. 


1. Monday, April 27: 


Mrs. Blackmer, Mrs. Foster and Professor 
Andersson visited. Not too bad a class consider- 
ing that it was the first day after vacation, and 
raining. New word: la poupée. New actions: 
jeter, attraper, asseyez-vous a cheval. 


2. Tuesday, April 28: 


Professor Andersson again visited. Test on 
all old vocabulary. Five winners: Dorothy, 
Beverly, Pat, Carol and Tom. Yesterday’s 
verbs retained. New actions: monter sur and 
descendre de la chaise. 


3. Thursday, April 30: 


Excellent class. New words: le soleil, l’arc-en- 
ciel, tirer, les mains propres et les mains sales. 
Chose two pupils, one with clean hands and one 
with dirty, and then sent the latter to the 
“lavabo” to wash them. New game: one child 
sits with his back to the room and his eyes 
closed; another is chosen to “‘tirez les cheveux” 
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or “‘touchez l’épaule gauche” etc. of the first 
who tries to guess who it is by the voice. Great 
success. 


4. Friday, May 1: 


Another excellent class. Mrs. Darling visited. 
New game: one child leaves the room, others 
pick an object, first returns and goes around 
the class asking “‘est-ce le . . . ?”’ Great success, 
and directions quickly understood. New action: 
“‘mettez deux chaises dos 4 dos.’’ New verb, 
gifler. Past words well retained, although only 
a few remembered “‘arc-en-ciel.” 


5. Monday, May 4: 


Test won by Dorothy, Karen, Barbara and 
Tom. Most went out on recent words. New 
words: /e parapluie (from drawing on wall), Ja 
pierre (used as paper-weight), /e rideau, ramas- 
ser. Keen class, interested in following direc- 
tions. 


6. Tuesday, May 5: 


Miss Hebert from Milton visited. Good class. 
Showed off mostly. Past words well retained 
except “parapluie”’ and “‘attraper.”’ 


7. Thursday, May 7: 


Miss Bomberg from Ballardvale (Grade 2) 
visited. Class very keen and on its toes. Again 
showed off. Argentine boy participated for the 
first time. 


8. Friday, May 8: 

Miss Bomberg again visited with another 
Ballardvale teacher. New words: le pot, le vase, 
(both on table), /aisser tomber. Many directions, 
lots with new words mostly cognates. All 
participated and all very keen. 


9. Monday, May 11: 


Miss Yeranian (MacDuffie School, Spring- 
field) visited. Good class. Tie between Dorothy 
and Marie-Louise Currier. More finalists and 
new runners-up. New words: les ciseaux, couper. 
Most recent words retained except “le lait” 
which even Dorothy had forgotten! Her first 
error, I think, since the first month. 


10. Tuesday, May 12: 
Miss Ratté from Lexington visited. All past 


words retained, but class sillier than usual, 
others answering than those called upon, poor 
on new words: le poisson (room décor), nager, 
la roue (boy’s toy auto). After being shown that 
an auto has four wheels, they couldn’t or 
would’t answer such questions as ‘“‘combien de 
roues a une bicyclette?” Spring fever? The 
word “lait” now retained. 


11. Thursday, May 14: 


New words: le manteau (one on table), rire, 
sourire, pleurer. Much “faites danser, voler, 
etc. la poupée.” All recent words retained. Ex- 
cellent following of directions both new and old. 


12. Friday, May 15: 

Visitors: two from the Medford High French 
Department, Adair Miller (boy in FTH’s room) 
Miss Barrett. Went through our ‘‘for visitors”’ 
paces, a sample of all we have done during the 
year. Excellent response. Few words forgotten. 


13. Monday, May 18: 


Miss Barrett again visited bringing three 
guests including the elementary school advisor 
to the State Board of Education, who was most 
laudatory. Tests won by Dorothy alone; most 
went out by mixing “je’’ and “‘vous”’ in ques- 
tions and answers. Otherwise it was a spirited, 
eager class. 


14. Tuesday, May 19: 


Drilled on difference between ‘‘je”’ and 
“‘vous.’’ Not so troublesome as previous day. 
New words: la ville, le village. Complicated 
directions well followed. 


15. Thursday, May 21: 


To qualify for final test (May 26) child must 
know: /’assiette, le verre, le couteau, la fourchelte, 
la cuiller. Drilled on them. About half got them 
very quickly. 


16. Friday, May 22: 


Six knew the salle 4° manger words. Spent 
most of class drawing on board. Remembered 
“ville” from Tuesday. 


17. Monday, May 25: 


Mrs. Blackmer visited. Six more qualifiers. 
About eight showed no interest in trying, some- 
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thing new. Used “‘fléche” and ‘“‘coeur”’ for first 
time since circa February 14. Most remembered 
them. Rest of period spent on actions. 


18. Tuesday, May 26: 


Mrs. Frost (State Teachers College), Miss 
O’Rourke (State Dept. of Education) and Miss 
Barrett visited. Decided to postpone test sine 
die decause of such important visitors and be- 
cause class had to be limited in time for prac- 
tice alert. Thus I avoided any tearful farewells. 
Followed the usual ‘‘for visitors” routine, and 
the results were the best to date, a perfect 
swansong. 

On Thursday, May 28, the three groups who 
have been having the French attended a special 
showing of the film strip used in the Protestant 
Schools of Quebec, ‘‘Boucles d’Or et les trois 


Ours.” 
* a oe 


A few comments about the experiment: 
1. The Superintendent of Schools, Kenneth 
Sherman: 

“Tt is my considered opinion that the best 
place to start to teach a foreign language is in 
the elementary grades, preferably the third 
grade. I think it is wise not only to teach our 
young citizens at least one foreign language, 


but I think it is wise also to teach it well. I think 
that the results of this year’s project of teach- 
ing French in the third grade of the Central 
Elementary school have shown that it can be 
done. It is also my opinion that competent 
teachers can be obtained at our present salary 
schedule.”’ 

2. The Principal of the Central Elementary 
School, Miss Catherine Barrett: 

“T would like to say that the French program 
as carried on by the Academy Professors this 
year has been a great success. The children have 
responded beautifully and are well on their 
way to becoming French linguists. The class- 
room teachers and I have been more than im- 
pressed by their progress.” 


3. The President of the PTA, Mrs. Vincent 
Treanor: 

“Many commendable things often pass 
seemingly unnoticed in any School System. 
However, as you (the School Committee) have 
instigated a revolutionary course in the Ele- 
mentary Schools’ Third Grade, we feel that 
praise, congratulations, encouragement and ap- 
preciation are in order.” 

James H. GREW 

Phillips Academy 

Andover, Massachusetts 


Un Cours D’Eté de Francais Pour Etrangers 


La ville de NICE et l’Université d’AIX-MARSEILLE ont créé en 1954, sous le 
titre de “Conférences de Documentation pour Inter prétes et Traducteurs de Francais” un 
cours d’été de quatre semaines d’une formule tout a fait nouvelle; laissant de cété ce 
qui est déja enseigné—et souvent de facon excellente—dans les universités étrangéres, 
tout ce qui concerne le passé, la philologie et la littérature, le programme des C.D.I.T. 
vise 4 donner une vue d’ensemble, précise et impartiale, des réalilés francaises contem- 
poraines: Vhistoire des vingt derniéres années; la géographie humaine, les institutions 
et problémes politiques, économiques et sociaux; les principaux aspects de la vie 
économique; |’organisation administrative, judiciaire et universitaire, la presse et la 
radio; la psychologie des Francais d’aujourd’hui. La session de 1958 aura lieu du 23 


juillet au 21 aott. 
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FRANCE 
Films: 

Guillaume A pollinaire. 18 min. B&W. Life of 
the author told against background of excerpts 
from his poems. (Facsea) 

Au restaurant. 10 min. B&W. Sale. In French. 
Designed to teach conversational French, using 
Paris as background. Deals with the activities 
and adventures of two young college students 
from the U.S., Betty and Bill, who have come to 
Paris to study at the Sorbonne. Presents a res- 
taurant scene, recording their conversation in 
ordering the meal, discussing food, etc. (Focus) 

Autour d’un film de montagne. 25 min. Rental: 
$1. French narration. Shows effort involved for 
technicians and actors during the shooting of 
the film “Premier de Gourdée” in the Alps 
around Mont Blanc. (Facsea) 

Les Baux de Provence. 12 min. Color. Sale: 
$85. Fr. narration. A visit to the legendary ru- 
ins of a castle hollowed out of rock. Documents 
life in the past in the south of France. (Wayne 
Un.) 

Bernard de Clairvaux. 25 min. Free loan. Life 
and accomplishments of Saint Bernard, as 
shown in religious art. It includes the abbeys he 
founded and Cistercian architecture, as well as 
the life of Cistercian monks today. (Facsea) 

Bretagne. Pays de la mer. 10 min. Color. 
French version of Brittany, Land of the Sea.”’ 
Views of Brittany and her people engaged in 
various simple daily tasks, and the all-impor- 
tant occupation of fishing. (Wayne Un.) 

Expedition Pierre Saint-Martin. 22 min. 
French narration. Describes the 1953 speleo- 
logical expedition to the Pierre Saint-Martin 
Hole. Also English version. (Facsea, Film Im- 
ages.) 

Paul Claudel. 30 min. An interview with the 
poet, who at the age of 83, looks back on his 
works and the feelings and events that inspired 
them. (Facsea) 

Devil in the Flesh. (Le diable au corps) 112 


min. Apply for rental. Adaptation from the 
novel of same name by Raymond Radiguet. 
Concerns a headstrong schoolboy and lonely 
woman caught in love and torment during 
World War IT. (Brandon) 

En se donnant la main. 25 min. Rental: $3. 
Spirit of co-operation fostered in children 
through the activity program. Children are 
seen at work and at play, collecting materials 
to be used in a study unit. (Audio Film Center) 

Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 
(French). Two films, 18 min. each. Rental: 
$2.50. For use in teacher training, but also 
adaptable to teaching French in the elementary 
grades. Titles: Spoken French in the Sixth 
Grade. Written French in the Sixth Grade. 
(Iowa State Un.) 

Forbidden Games. 89 min. Apply for rental. 
Produced in France, with English titles. Story 
of the poignant world created by two French 
children who have been shocked by the trage- 
dies of war. (Brandon) 

French Revolution. 1957. B&W and Color. 
Dramatizes episodes in Europe leading up to 
the French revolution. (Coronet) 

French Opera. Rental: $3.50. Produced by 
Un. of Cal. Two parts. Each 29 min. I: De- 
scribes Faust and Carmen; II: Reviews works 
of French operatic composers and portion of 
Manon. (Un. of Cal.) 

French Stamp of Fashion. 14 min. Free loan. 
Color. A trip around France, from Paris to the 
Tarn Gorges region, Grand Canyon country of 
Southern France, to tell story of French leather 
gloves. Shows scenes of the country as well as 
the making of gloves. (Kayfetz) 

The French Touch. 81 min. French narration 
with English titles. Story of a sheep trimmer 
who becomes a fashionable Parisian ladies hair- 
dresser and the target of his customers. (Bran- 
don) 

The Green Glove. 88 min. A suspense drama 
set in Paris and the Riviera concerning the 
theft of a priceless glove from an ancient church 
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and the search of one man to restore it to its 
rightful niche. (Post) 

The Game of Love. French narration, with 
English titles. Based on Colette’s novel about 
the emotional upheavals of two adolescents 
and an older woman during a summer in Brit- 
tany. (Brandon) 

Avec André Gide. 40 min. French narration. 
Life of the writer, illustrated by texts read by 
Gide himself. Scenes show Gide at various times 
with such associates as Paul Valery, Roger 
Martin du Gard, and others. (Facsea) 

Lesson in French. 11 min. Scenes of a typical 
French family including the children and their 
pets, going to school. A trip to the city, buying 
and selling products, street scenes, eating, and 
farming. Narrator scene in 
French. (EBF) 

Paris After Dark. 90 min. Rental: $7.50. 
Gearge Sanders, Brenda Marshall and others, 
in underground activities during Nazi occupa- 
tion. (Films, Inc.) 


describes each 


Non-Literary French Films: 


FACSEA (French American Cultural Serv- 
ices and Educational Aids) of New York City, is 
flooding the market with French-made films, 
covering almost every aspect of present-day 
France. It is doubtful that average students 
can understand the difficult vocabulary used 
therein, but some recent ones announced are: 
Vous sommes déja 150 millions, E comme 
Europe, Mer est ma patrie, Hostel-Dieu de 
Beaune, Petite république, Lycée sur la colline, 
Beauté de Veffort, Oeil pour oeil, Les cosmiques, 
Pierre Saint-Martin Expedition, Les pingouins, 
Mines du nord, Riviére de France-Le Lot, Mal- 
govert, Le Niger, Grande péche, Amour d’un 
métier, Oliviers et moulins en pays Nicois, Propos 
élastiques, Lou Mas Aimat, Des maisons et des 
hommes, Grandes étapes de la peinture francaise, 
Au jardin de la France, Le nétre, Equilibre, D’or 
et diamant, Le douanier Rousseau, Encyclopédie 
filmée, Eaux d’artice, Lumiére, La Meije, Jeun- 
esse des neiges, Vacances en hiver, Trace de 
Vhomme, Nos cousins des tles, Agnes et le petit 
chemin de fer, Aude belle et inconnue, Et vogue la 
galére, Deux du Queyras, Des sentiers et des 
Réves, Des hommes et des montagnes, Belle 
journée, Beaune, capitale de la Bourgogne, Lan- 
lerne des morts, etc., etc. 


FACSEA continues its active work as a lend- 
ing library on French audio visual materials. 
It prepares and distributes materials for class- 
room use, to serve schools, universities, librar- 
ies, museums and educational organizations. 
Materials are based on the needs of teachers in 
American schools. 


Records: 


Candide. Two 12” LP. A spirited reading of 
the Voltaire satire, preserving the style and wit 
of the novel, and performed by a cast of dis- 
tinguished actors, including Robert Franc. 
(Caedmon) 

Colette. 1 12” LP. $5.95. Reading selections 
from Chéri and Gigi. Text in French and Eng- 
lish. Translation included. (Caedmon) 

Le devin du village. (The Village Soothsayer) 
(Angel) 

Les fleurs du mal. 1 12” LP. Read by Eva le 
Gallienne and Louis Jourdan. (Caedmon) 

French Authors of the 20th Century. LP. 12 
records embracing the voices of the authors 
commenting upon or reading certain of their 
works in French, and reading by representative 
artists. One record each of: Colette, Jean Coc- 
teau, Pierre Mac Orlan, Georges Bernanos, Ro- 
main Rolland, André Malraux, André Maurois, 
Julien Green, Francois Mauriac, Paul Leau- 
taud, Albert Camus, and Jules Romains. (Pe- 
riod) 

Golden Treasury of French Drama. 1 12” LP. 
$4.98. Jean-Louis Barrault and Madeleine 
Renaud interpret scenes from Moliére, Mari- 
vaux, Beaumarchais, Musset. In French and 
English. (Spoken Arts) 

Golden Treasury of French Verse. 1 12” LP. 
$4.98. Read by Jean Vilar, from works of 
Charles d’Orleans, Ronsard, Hugo, Musset. 
Brochure included. French text, English trans- 
lation. Commentary by Kenneth Cornell. 
(Spoken Arts) 

Listen and Learn French. Three 10” LP (334 
rpm) records with manual by Leon J. Cohen. 
(Dover) 

GERMANY 
Films: 

All the World’s a Stage. 10 min. A document 
of actor Raoul Aslan’s great range of charac- 
terizations as exhibited in eleven roles. In Ger- 
man narration. (Brandon) 
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German Language films. Rental: $3.50. A set 
of four films, designed to aid in the teaching of 
the German language. (Un. Wisc.) 

Herrliche Zeiten. 86 min. Apply for rental. 
German dialog with English titles. Tells the 
story of Germany’s past fifty years. Distin- 
guished and popular personalities of the last 
half century shown in rare scenes from the silent 
films, and the sardonic wit of present-day Ber- 
lin. (Brandon) 

Irgendwo in Berlin. 77 min. Rental. A poign- 
ant and touching story of children and their 
lives in the aftermath of war written and di- 
rected by Gerhard Lamprecht. German with 
English titles. (Brandon) 

Papageno. 1956. 10 min. Sale: $50. Rental: 
$5. Animated silhouettes depict Papageno, the 
happy bird catcher of Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute.” 
(Contemporary) 

Der Knaben Gluck. 1956. 10 min. Color. Sale: 
$85. German narration and English titles. 
Shows the Hessen Nassau, Rheins River people 
and gives an understanding of tradition and cul- 
tural custom so much a part of the German life. 
The viewer is projected into the living experi- 
ences of two little boys in their daily activities. 
Designed for beginning German. (Wayne Un.) 

Salzburg Fiesta. 13 min. Produced in Austria. 
Presents gay folk songs and dances of the coun- 
try. (Audio-Master) 

Unsere Strasse. 1955. 20 min. Rent: $5. Ger- 
man narration. Sponsored by Educational 
Foundation for Visual Aids. Deals with the 
practical problem of persuading the city council 
of a German town to vote funds for the con- 
struction of a street to a section where new 
houses have been built. (IFB) 

Das Wachsfigurenkabinett. 56 min. Silent 
film with English titles. Relying on impression- 
istic decor to create a fantastic atmosphere, the 
story consists of incidents from the lives of two 
wax figures in a showman’s tent, as imagined 
by a poet. (Brandon) 

Die Dreigroschenoper. 112 min. Rental. Based 
on a social satire with music by Kurt Weill and 
Berthold Brecht which is itself derived from 
John Gay’s “The Beggar’s Opera.” It conjures 
up a world of thieves and prostitutes in an imag- 
inary London at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in a uniquely compeling style. (Brandon) 


Records: 


German Christmas songs. 10” LP (334 rpm). 
$4.25. Sung by Ernst Wolff. Text in German 
and English. (Folkways) 

Golden Treasury of German Verse. 1 12” LP. 
$4.98. Read by Henry Schnitzen from Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine and others. Commentary by 
Prof. Frank G. Ryder. Brochure with text and 
translation. (Spoken Arts) 

Obernkirchen Children’s Choir. 1 12” LP. 
$3.98. Carols sung in German and English. 
(Angel) 


ITALY 


Films: 


Brief in Italy. 27 min. Sale: $48. Explains 
Italy’s past, the nature of her people, and the 
present mode of life. (UW) 

City on River. 1957. 4 min. A travelogue for 
children showing Venice, a city built on water. 
Also interesting sights. (Dart) 

City Without Wheels. 1956. 12 min. Poetic 
impression of life in Venice accompanied by 
sound track recorded on location. (Cinema 16) 

Due soldi di speranza. 99 min. From an origi- 
nal story by Castellani and Margadonna. A 
funny comedy about two delightful young peo- 
ple in a little Italian village at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius. A young war veteran without a job 
attempts to marry a fiery sixteen-year old 
against her family’s wishes. (Brandon) 

Introducing Italy. 21 min. Sale: $39. De- 
scribes the country and the people of Italy, ge- 
ography, history and achievements. Its eco- 
nomic life, occupations and social customs. 
(UW) 

Italian Realism. 29 min. Discusses Italian 
realistic opera and its major composers and 
their works. Puccini, illustrated with piano and 
voice. (Un. of Cal.) 

Leonardo da Vinci. Giant of the Renaissance. 
25 min. Color. Sale: $225. Biography. (EBF) 

Marco Visconti. 16 mm. 99 min. Produced in 
Italy. A drama of 14th century intrigue of a 
hazardous adventure of a Milanese military 
leader. (Contemporary) 

Venice: Themes and Variations. 30 min. Col- 
or. Sale: $230. Depicts life in Venice from the 
14th century to the 20th and the works of Bel- 
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lini, Guardi, Canalete, Carpaccio and others. 
(Film Images) 


LATIN AMERICA 
Films: 

Bananas? Si, senor. 1956. Free Loan. 14 
min. Color. John Sutherland Production. 
Through animation and time action, Chiquita 
Banana tells how the banana industry im- 
proved the standard of living in certain sections 
of Latin America. Sponsored by United Fruit. 
(Association) 

Caribbean Sky Cruise. 10 min. Presents Cuba, 
Haiti and Jamaica. (EBF) 

Caribbean Sunshine Cruise. 1955. 32 min. 
Color. Free loan. A revision of “Sunshine 
Cruise.’ Cruise of the Caribbean; life aboard 
ship and trip around islands. (Movies USA) 


Argentina: 


Las aguas bajan turbias. 84 min. Apply for 
rental. English title: Dark River. Exposé of 
conditions and people on the Yerba mate plan- 
tations on the upper Parana River in Argentina. 
Spanish dialog with English titles. Directed by 
Hugo del Carril. (Brandon) 

Gaucho Sports. 9 min. A demonstration of the 
boleador, calf-roping and bareback by the gau- 
chos of the Pampas. (RKO) 


Bolivia: 

Man of America. Story of the campesinos, 
natives of the altiplano area of Bolivia and the 
new life they are establishing with the aid of 


the International Labor Organization. (Mc- 
Graw- Hill) 


Colombia: 


Vamos a Colombia. 11 min. Color. Sale: $100. 
B&W: $50. English version: Republic of Colom- 
bia. Produced by IFB and the Pan American 
Union with the cooperation of the government 
of Colombia. Spoken Spanish by Prof. Carlos 
Castillo. Shows history, geography and life of 
modern Colombia. (IFB) 


Guatemala: 

The Mayas. 1957. 11 min. Color: $100. B&W: 
$55. Shows the ruins of the ancient Mayan city 
of Tikal in Guatemala. (Coronet) 

Vamos a Guatemala. 22 min. Color. Sale: 


$195; Rental $9. B&W Sale $100, Rental $5. 
Similar to Vamos a Colombia and Vamos al 
Perv, this excellent film is recommended for 
classes in intermediate and advanced classes in 
Spanish. Pictures present-day Guatemala and 
its people. English version: Republic of Guate- 
mala. Guidebook, with its many exercises, is a 
useful aid. (IFB) 

Paraguay. A New Frontier. 1957 17 min. Col- 
or. Sale: $150. Depicts men and women of many 
nationalities in the wild Chaco of Paraguay 
quietly playing a vital role in man’s efforts to 
bring civilization to this part of the world 
through the taming of a new frontier. (Hoefler) 

Peru. Upper Amazon Region. 17 min. Color. 
Suitable for elementary, junior and senior HS 
and adult audiences. (Hoefler) 

Assignment: Venezuela. 24 min. Color. Free 
Loan. Depicts the life of a young petroleum en- 
gineer from the United States who takes an as- 
signment with Creole, in Venezuela. Shows 
how he adjusts to his work in a foreign country. 
Highlights of Venezuela’s culture and econom- 
ics. (Creole) 


Mexico: 


Amor de la calle. 99 min. Produced in Mex- 
ico. A musical, with the story telling the prob- 
lem of a helpless woman who is hounded by a 
sadistic and rich man who conspires to involve 
her sweetheart in a crime in an effort to win 
power over her. (Clasa- Mohme) 

Flying Holiday to Mexico. 20 min. Color. 
Free Loan. A trip to Mexico. Scenes of cities, 
villages and countryside. (Air France) 

Highway to Mexico. 27 min. Color. Free loan. 
A picture trip through Mexico, including 
mountains, barren deserts, jungles and green 
valleys. Mexico City, narrow streets, etc. Trac- 
es steps of Cortés to the ruins of the Mistec and 
Zapotec civilization. (Continental Trailways) 

The Pearl. 97 min. Rental: $17.50. Based on 
John Steinbeck’s story. Cast includes Pedro 
Armendariz, Maria Elena and Fernando Wag- 
ner. Describes the tragic effects of sudden 
wealth on the simple people of a poor Mexican 
village. (Ideal) 

The Strange Passion. 82 min. Produced in 
Mexico; written by Luis Bufiel. Spanish sound 
with English titles. Cast includes Arturo de 
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Cérdova and Delia Garcés. A study in the de- 
structive power of jealousy. (Brandon) 

Wood, Clay and Fine Arts. 11 min. B&W and 
Color. Photographed by Ralph E. Gray. Shows 
both the primitive and modern methods of 
producing wooden and clay ware. Also shows 
Diego Rivera at work on a mural. (Pictorial) 


Records on Latin America: 


Diego Rivera. 1 12” $5.95. Rivera expounds his 
well-known charm and political prejudices on 
the role of the artist in society, dwelling on 
those he most admires, Giotti, Velazquez, 
Daumier, Picasso, etc. In Spanish. (Caedmon) 

Mexican Folk Dances. Three 10” 78 RPM 
records. $5.95 with booklet of dances. Include 
La bamba, La raspa, La cucaracha, Chiapane- 
cas, La Jesusita, Chihuahua. (Bowmar) 

Latin American Folk Songs. 10” LP record, 
sung in Spanish by Chago Rodrigo. Booklet 
with words in Spanish and English. Songs in- 
clude Estrellita, Dance Song, Young Man’s 
Song, High as the Moon, Greeting Song, etc. 
(Folkways) 

Pasos por el mundo espanol. Variety of Latin 
American pronunciation given by male and fe- 
male voices to accompany book of same title. 
(Heath) 

Songs from Brazil. One 12” LP. Clara Petrag- 
lia, songstress-guitarist, in a repertory of 
hauntingly beautiful Brazilian folk songs. 
(Spoken Arts) 


Filmstrips on Latin America: 


Big Three of Latin America. 58 frames, B&W: 
$2.50. Covers Argentina, Brazil and Chile, giv- 
ing historical background of the struggle for 
freedom, pressing economic and social problems 
in those three countries. Also renewed strikes 
indicate tendency toward democracy. (NY 
Times) 

SPAIN 
Films: 

Around and About Joan Mir6. 63 min. Color. 
Traces the career of artist Joan Miré showing 
the evolution of his distinctive art form. Pre- 
sents several of Miré’s paintings and sculpture 
which illustrate how his work was influenced by 
the schools of realism, cubism, symbolism, etc. 
(Bouchard) 

Casa y la tierra de Loyola. Color: $175. Shows 
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the ancestral house and land of the Loyola fam- 
ily, the church of Azpeitia where Ignatius Loy- 
ola was baptized, hermitage of Olatz, cave of 
Manresa, and other places known to St. Igna- 
tius. Musical background. (IFB) 

Costas de Espafia. Color. 10 min. Rental: $5. 
Shows Bilbao, San Sebastian, Barcelona, Valen- 
cia, Palma de Mallorca, Malaga and Cadiz. 
(IFB) 

Cradle Song. 90 min. Free loan to HS and 
colleges. Well-known play by Martinez Sierra, 
special version of which was televised by Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame by NBC in the fall of 1957. 
(Association Films) 

Flamenco. 79 min. Color. Rental: $45. Pro- 
duced by Suevia Films, Madrid. An extraordi- 
nary, colorful documentary film featuring the 
flamenco dancer Antonio, and Pilar Lépez and 
Maria Luz, especially the latter. English narra- 
tion dubbed very effectively; songs left sung in 
their original by Almadén and others. Most 
scenes have a natural or historic background, 
such as rugged cliffs of Ronda, river scene in the 
Gudalquivir or countryside. Several unusual 
outdoor scenes are set in elevated terrain with 
village or city as background, such as Madrid 
and Escorial. Beautiful effect. Dances are au- 
thentic Andalucian, with gypsy rhythm, in- 
tensely emotional, full of Spanish fire. Cante 
jondo songs set to guitar music are hauntingly 
oriental. This is the most magnificent exhibition 
of flamenco dances on film yet produced. Sub- 
dued color photography also blends into mys- 
terious undertones. Although the retired bull- 
fighter Juan Belmonte appears it is only brief 
and for musical effects. No actual bullfighting in 
the film. Truly entertaining and educational. 
Highly recommended. (Brandon) 

Vistas de Andalucta. 10 min. Color. Rental: 
$5. Sale: $100. Shows the Giralda tower and 
cathedral of Seville, Arcos de la Frontera, Cé- 
diz, Cérdoba, Granada and the Alhambra with 
all its colorful gardens and fountains. (IFB) 


Tapes: 

Spanish piano music. 74 or 33 PM. Albéniz, 
Granados Turina and De Falla selections. 
(Phonotapes) 

Echoes of Spain. 74 or 33 PM. George Feyer, 
piano, with rhythm accompaniment. (Phono- 
tapes) 
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Flamenco guitar. As above.” Mario Escudero, 
guitarist. (Phonotapes) 


Records: 


Picasso. One 12” LP. $5.95. Sound from the 
documentaly film ‘Picasso.’”? Flamenco score 
for orchestra and guitar by Roman Vlad. 
(Folkways) 

Christmas Songs of Spain. One 10” LP. $4.25. 
Recorded in Spain by Laura Boulton. Spanish 
and English texts. (Folkways) 

Poesta y drama de Lorca. One 12” LP. $5.95. 
Maria Douglas and Ratl Dantes read Romance 
de luna, luna, Romance de la pena negra, Ciu- 
dad sin suefio, Prendimiento de Antojfito el 
Camborio, Los encuentros de un caracol aven- 
turero, La sombra de mi alma, Cancién de 
Jinete. Scene from ‘“Bodas de Sangre” and 
other poems. (Caedmon) 


TAPES AND Discs 


These two media are rapidly growing in FL. 
Several outlets should be better known as po- 
tential sources of material and information: 
“National Tape Library” has available record- 
ings of complete books, in the various lan- 
guages. Also voices of Siegfried, d’Orcy, Ortega 
y Gasset, Jules Romains, Frangois Mauriac, 
Jorge Guillén, Salinas, J. R. Jiménez. Lan- 
guage ‘“‘Training Aids’ distributes most com- 
mercial records used with textbooks. Also tapes 
dealing with development of the western hem- 
isphere. ‘‘Bosquejos de las Américas” in tapes, 
short sketches of the geography, history and 
economy and culture of each country in the 
Pan American Union. Has set of 21 tapes. Rec- 
ords from Hispanic literature, songs, history, 
zarzuelas, filmstrips and audio visual equip- 
ment. Banks Upshaw in addition to tapes 
and records has the most complete stock in His- 
panic realia in the west: booklets, children’s 


materials, music, models, etc., especially for 
FLES. 


HopaALonc CASSIDY IN SPANISH 


Fremantle Overseas Radio and TV of Mex- 
ico City is engaged in dubbing a series of half- 
hour Hopalong 16 mm. films which are being 
shown in Puerto Rico. Other dubbed series to 
follow shortly. 


AUDIO-VISUALISTS! 


To be or not to be! The time has arrived to 
petiton to the various language associations for 
convention sections on Audio-Visual matters. 
Perhaps together with Foreign Language 
Teaching Methods. The “National Society of 
College Teachers of Education” already has its 
visual section; why not the language teachers? 

Jost SANCHEZ 

University of Illinois (Chicago) 


Key TO PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

Air France, 683 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Alan Shilin Productions, 450-W. 56th St., N. Y. 19. 

Angel Records, 38 W. 48th St., N. Y. 36. 

Association Films, 561 Hillgrove Ave., La Grange, III. 

Audio-Visual Center, 45 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 19. 

Audio Master Co., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Cal. 

Banks Upshaw, 703 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas. 

Bowmar, Stanley, 12 Cleveland Ave., Valhalla, N. Y. 

Bouchard, Thomas, 80 W. 40th St., N. Y. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 

Budeck, Herbert E., 55 Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 

Caedmon Sales Corp., 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Cinema 16, Dept. BB, 175 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Clasa-Mohme, 1219 So. Wabash, Chicago. 501 Soledad St., 
San Antonio. 

Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 

Continental Trailways, 315 Continental Ave., Dallas. 

Coronet Films, 65 E. S. Water St., Chicago 1. 

Creole Petroleum Corp., Advertising Dept., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Dover Publication Co., 920 Broadway, N. Y. 10. 

EBF: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIl. 

Facsea: French American Services and Educational Aid, 
972 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 21. 

Film Center, Inc., 20 E. Huron St., Chicago i1. 

Film Images, 18 E. 60th St., N. Y. 22. 

Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Focus Films Co., 1385 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, 
Cal. 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36. 

Heath, D. C., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

Hoefler, Paul H. Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46. 

Ideal Pictures, 58 E. S. Water St., Chicago 1. 

IFB: International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 

Iowa State University, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Iowa City. 

Kafetz, Victor, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Language Training Aids, 12101 Valleywood Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Film Division, 330 42nd St., N. Y. 
36. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20. 
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Spoken Arts, Westminster Recording 275-7th Ave., N. Y. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 

Un. of Cal., Visual Dept., Los Angeles 24. 

UW: University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, 1312 W. Johnson St., Madison. 

Wayne University, Bureau of Audio Visual Aids, Detroit 1, 


Movies U. S. A., 729-Seventh Ave., N. Y. 19. 

N. Y. Times, Times Square, N. Y. 

Park Films, 228 N. Almont Dr., Beverley Hills, Cal. 
Period Music Co., 884-10th Ave., N. Y. 19. 
Phonotapes, 853 Ninth Ave., N. Y. 19. 

Pictorial Films, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 





RKO, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 20. Mich. | 
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The study of language as a mental discipline, is, perhaps, of greater influence than T 
any other study: not generally so considered, only, perhaps, because like everything Stat 
common, its true position and true influence are lost in the subtle involution of its scho 
power with any study that is new, startling, or difficult. We must analyze the mind’s colle; 
operations in the solution of problems in science, or labored results in philosophy, before In 
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Foreign Language Development Program 


Background of the Problem 


Some two billion people—three quarters of the world’s 
population—speak languages that are rarely if ever taught 
in the United States. 

Of the 24 major foreign languages around the world, 
each spoken by more than 20 million persons, only Spanish 
and French are studied by any appreciable proportion of 
Americans. 

Such languages as Chinese, Arabic, Hindi, Farsi, Indo- 
nesian, and Swahili are seldom if ever taught even in our 
colleges and universities. Chinese is now the native lan- 
guage of nearly twice as many people—approximately 500 
million—as natively speak English. Arabic, of high strategic 
importance in North Africa and the eastern Mediterranean, 
is the native language of some 65 million people, and is 
widely used by millions more who have some other native 
language. Hindi is the key language of India, Swahili the 
key language in Central Africa, and Farsi is used exten- 
sively from Iran through Afghanistan and Northern India 
to Tibet. 

The foreign languages that are offered in the United 
States are studied by less than 15 percent of our high 
school students, and by not more than 15 percent of our 
college students. 

In the Soviet Union, by contrast, all students in the 
10-year schools are required to study foreign languages for 
6 years; and special language schools are maintained in 
which all instruction in the upper grades is conducted in a 
foreign language. Every university student is required to 
study a second foreign language, which must be native to 
Asia or Africa. Russian engineers and members of other 
missions abroad generally speak the language of the coun- 
try they work in. An estimated 10,000,000 Russians are 
studying English; fewer than 8,000 Americans are studying 
Russian. 

Half of our high schools, the smaller ones, offer no mod- 
ern language training at all. Only 2 state departments of 
education and 24 city school systems have a foreign lan- 
guage supervisor on their staffs. In September 1956 the 
national supply of new high school teachers of foreign 
languages was 25 percent short of the demand. Of all 1957 
college graduates who were qualified to teach, only 1.4 
percent majored in a foreign language. This is the lowest 
percent of 1957 college graduates preparing to teach in any 
major field of study. 

A recent State Department study showed that less than 
half of the foreign service officers had a practical speaking 
and reading knowledge of French, German, or Spanish; 
and that only 25 percent of incoming foreign service officers 
had a proficiency in any foreign language. In fact, few of 
the three million Americans who every year live, travel, or 
Work abroad have any fluency in another language, or 
training in the culture of non European areas. 
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Federal Proposals 


1. Foreign Language Institutes. It is proposed to sup- 
port the establishment by colleges and universities of for- 
eign language institutes for language teachers at all 
academic levels and for their supervisors. These institutes 
would provide further training designed to improve the 
quality and effectiveness of foreign language teaching. 

In fiscal year 1959, it is proposed that the Office of Edu- 
cation contribute up to approximately $12,500 each for the 
establishment of five language institutes either in the 
summer or during the regular academic year, and that 
about 150 stipends be awarded for study in these institutes. 
By fiscal 1962, it is proposed to increase the number of such 
institutes to 15 and the number of stipends to 500. Over a 
period of four years, it is expected that a total of 45 insti- 
tutes will have been held with an estimated total enrollment 
of 1,400 language teachers, supervisors, and teacher edu- 
cators. 

2. Foreign Language Centers. In addition to the lan- 
guage institutes, it is proposed to develop foreign language 
training and service centers at selected institutions of 
higher education to provide instruction in those languages 
which are rarely, if ever, taught in the United States. 

In fiscal 1959, it is proposed that the Office of Education 
pay one-half of the cost of establishing or extending three 
language training and service centers and to pay one-half 
of the cost of the annual maintenance and operation of 
these centers. The Federal share would be up to $125,000 
for establishing each center and up to $25,000 a year for 
operations. In addition it is proposed to provide 100 stu- 
dent grants in varying amounts to enable students to at- 
tend these language training and service centers. It is also 
proposed to grant, in addition to the stipends noted above, 
10 foreign travel allowances to defray travel costs for 
members or potential members of the staffs of the language 
training and service centers who require study and training 
abroad. 

It is proposed to increase the total number of training 
and service centers to about 10 in fiscal years 1961 and 
1962. It would be planned to increase the annual number 
of student grants for study and research in the language 
training and service centers to 250 or more in fiscal year 
1962, and the number of travel grants annually to 25. 
Over the 4-year period ending in June 1962, it would be ex- 
pected that between 500 and 750 individuals would have 
studied at the training and service centers and that be- 
tween 50 and 85 individuals would have received travel al- 
lowances for study abroad. 

These language training and service centers would be 
the chief resource centers in building up our capabilities in 
the languages now seldom offered, and would be the ener- 
gizing and supporting elements in developing needed lan- 
guage competence in our schools and colleges, and in the 
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many Government agencies with language requirements. 

Through the various foreign language institutes and 
centers a good start could be made toward providing 
training, research, and materials to advance the study of 
Russian and the principal languages of Asia and Africa, 
such as: Amharic, Arabic, Chinese, Hausa, Hindi, Indo- 
nesian, Japanese, Farsi, Swahili, Tagalog and Turkish. 

3. Research and Studies. The Office of Education would 
be authorized to conduct surveys to determine the need 
for training in the various foreign languages, to sponsor and 
conduct research in the most effective methods of teaching 
foreign languages, and to develop specialized teaching ma- 
terials, particularly in those languages not now generally 
taught in this country. 


In fiscal year 1959, it is proposed that a total of $175,000 
be provided for surveys, research, and materials develop- 
ment, and that $50,000 of this amount would be expended 
for contract research, For the 4-year period, 1959-62, it is 
proposed to provide a total of $1,575,000 for surveys, re- 
search, and materials development. 

It is proposed that a total of $1,284,000 be authorized 
for the foreign language development program in fiscal 
year 1959, increasing to about $1,800,000 in 1960, and to 
about $3,000,000 in 1961. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

U.S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Gifted Child in Foreign Language Classes 


The Problem. 1. Beginning foreign language classes too 
frequently include students of great range of ability—those 
with 1.Q.’s of 120-140 with those of 80-90. 

2. The gifted child or “superior” student is bored be- 
cause of the slow pace set by the average or less than aver- 
age students of his class as a result of this situation. 

3. Because of this slow-moving pace, the gifted child 
becomes careless, indifferent, and develops poor study 
habits. Frequently, he becomes a disciplinary problem to 
the instructor and to the class. 

4. Although counsellors and teachers may do their best 
to discourage mediocre students from enrolling in the col- 
lege-preparatory language classes, only too often parental 
pressure insists that these students enroll in these classes. 

5. Asa result, the poor student is discouraged at the out- 
set, and doomed to failure, while the gifted child is bored 
and disgusted by the presence of too many students of 
lesser ability than he. 

The Solution of the Problem. San Luis Obispo Senior High 
has attempted to solve this problem of the place of the 
gifted child in foreign language classes in many ways. This 
has been in process for the last fifteen years. These are the 
various methods that have been tried. 

1. In 1942 a girl with a fine record in two years of Latin 
enrolled in a first-year Spanish class where she easily dem- 
onstrated superior ability over her classmates. At the end 
of the first semester, she was transferred to a second-year 
Spanish class which she completed in a creditable fashion. 
Because of her Latin background (Spanish is 90% Latin) 
she was able to complete two years of Spanish in one year to 
the great satisfaction both to herself and to her instructor. 

2. In 1947 a junior girl student and a senior girl student 
who had completed two years of Latin with ‘‘A” grades, 
and upon the recommendation of their Latin teacher, were 
permitted to enroll in a beginning Junior College class of 
Spanish. They finished the year at the top of the class with 
two years’ high school credit—the equivalent of one year 
of Junior College Spanish. The junior girl was thus able to 
complete the third-year high school course in Spanish dur- 
ing her senior year. The senior girl continued her language 
work in college French with a high rating. 


3. Since 1947 it has become the custom to allow students 
with two years’ credit in Latin to enroll in a second-year 
high school course in Spanish, rather than in a beginning 
class. Those students must have done superior work in 
Latin (A or B), and must have been recommended by their 
Latin teacher. These students study by themselves during 
the summer preceding their enrollment, thus doing the work 
of the first-year course by their own efforts. Naturally, their 
Latin background is of inestimable value. No failures have 
ever resulted from this procedure; the majority of these stu- 
dents complete the work with A or B grades and many are 
able to complete the three years of Spanish in two years. 

4. During the last ten years another plan has been tried 
to enable the gifted student to make full use of his powers. 
A student completing the first-year of Spanish, and who 
shows inherent linguistic ability, high scores on the Co- 
operative Language Tests published by the National Coun- 
cil of Education, and who is recommended by his teacher, 
may be placed in the third-year Spanish class the following 
year, thus enabling him to do three years in two. This stu- 
dent does extra reading and teaches himself what he needs 
to know for the second-year course. Since it is always nec- 
essary to review the fundamental grammar during the third 
year, the student who has skipped the second year is able to 
make up his deficiencies. Under this plan no student has 
failed, and the majority of these students have completed 
the third year with grades of B or A. 

5. In the last few years senior students with a good Latin 
or Spanish background have been allowed to enroll in the 
beginning Junior College class in French. Thus, they can 
earn two high school years of credit or one year of junior 
college credit, depending upon their needs. In nearly all 
cases, the French instructor has reported that these stu- 
dents lead the classin achievement. 

6. During the Jast two years a conversational class in 
Spanish has been taught in the high school. This class 
emphasizes oral facility in the language rather than reading 
and grammatical knowledge. It is mot for the college-pre- 
paratory student and does mot fulfill the entrance require: 
ments for the University of California (two years of foreign 
language). Students who do not fit into the college-prepar- 
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tory classes of Spanish, and who are not planning to at- 
tend colleges or universities requiring a foreign language, 
are advised to enroll in this class (Present number enrolled 
is 30). Thus, the other classes for college-preparatory stu- 
dents tend to become more /iomogeneous, thus helping to 
solve the problem of the “gifted child.’’ Over 30 students 
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have taken advanjage of this program during the last 15 
years. | 

MILDRED BEAVER 
Senior High and Junior College, 


San Luis Obispo, California 


* * 


CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The forty-first Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at the Statler Hotel in Detroit, 


Friday and Saturday, May 2-3. The Teacher 


Training Section will meet on Friday afternoon, 


followed by a dinner. The General Meeting will be held on Saturday morning, followed by a lunch- 
eon. The special sections will meet on Saturday afternoon. 


* 


French 
Chairman: Armand A. Renaud, University of Minnesota 
Secretary: Hobar Ryland, University of Kentucky 
1. “The Teaching of French in Ontario,’ Fr. Clarence 
Drouillard, Assumption University of Windsor, Ontario. 
2. “The Student’s Tomorrow,”? Harold R. Dunn, Wash- 
burn High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
3. “L’Etranger, et Sein und Zeit de Heidegger,’ Louis 
Rossi, Northwestern University. 
4. “Pictures and the Sense of History,’’ George P. Borglum, 
Wayne State University. 
German 
Chairman: John F. Ebelke, Wayne State University 
Secretary: Philip W. McDowell, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
. “Some FLES Developments in Michigan,” 
Panel Discussion, Otto Graf, University of Michigan; 
Carl O. Colditz and Erhard Dabringhaus, Wayne State 
University. 
2. “Linguistics and Language Teaching,’”? Albert Marck- 
wardt and Robert L. Politzer, University of Michigan. 


Italian 

Chairman: William V. Hoffman, DePaul University, Chi- 
cago 

Secretary: Luigi Borelli, The Ohio State University 

1. “Quando si vive una passione . . . ,”’ Lander MacClin- 
tock, Indiana University. 

2. “The Relationship between Giambattista Gelli’s Circe 
and Pierre Boaistuau’s Theatrum mundi,’ Armand De 
Gaetano, Wayne State University. 

3. “A Zonzo per I’Italia,’’ Luigi Borelli, The Ohio State 
University. 

4. “What Makes a Text Book Good?” Elton Hocking, 
Purdue University. 


— 


Scandinavian 

Chairman: Lloyd Hustvedt, St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota 

Secretary: Margaret Swanson, East High School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois 

1. “Textual Material for Teaching Norwegian over the 
Radio,” Esther Gulbrandson, St. Olaf College, and 
Pauline Forseth, North High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

2. “The Poetry in O. E. Révaag’s novel, Giants in the 
Earth,» Dorothy Satterlie, Waldorf College, Forest 
City, Iowa. 


* * 


3. “August Strindberg: Drama,” Carl J. Engblom, Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Illinois. 

Slavic 

Chairman: Leila Virtue, Batelle Memorial Institute 

Secretary: William Rudy, Wayne State University 

1. “A Twentieth Century Pugachev under the Anarchist 
Banner-Nestor Ivanovich Makhno,” André de Saint- 
Rat, Miami University. 

2. “On Translations of Mickiewicz,’ Edmund Ordon, 
Wayne State University. 

3. “The Dramatist at Work in the Novels of Turgenev,”’ 
Philip Bordinat, Miami University. 

4. “Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs in Relation to the Ro- 
mantic Movement,” Frank S. Lambasa, University of 
Michigan. 


Spanish 
Chairman: Evelyn E. Uhrhan, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings 


Secretary: Richard D. Beery, Upper Arlington Sr. High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 

1. “Challenging Talented Youth at the High School 
Level,” Violet Bergquist, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 

2. “Dario, ‘el poeta nifio con alitas’,”” Thomas B. Irving, 
Univ. of Minnesota. 

3. “The Ribrica of the Hispanic,” D. Lincoln Canfield, 
Univ. of Rochester. 

4. “Personalidades literarias espafiolas,” José Sdnchez, 
University of Illinois, Chicago. 

Teacher Training 

Chairman: Vera L. Peacock, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Secretary: Joseph V. Thomas, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

First Session-Professional Growth. 

1. “Highlights from Some of our Professional Manuals,” 
Georgina L. Hicks, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

2. “A Frenchwoman Looks at our Teacher-Training Prac- 
tices,” Jacqueline C. Elliott, Lincoln High School, Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 

Second Session—Current Trends. 

1. “Next Steps,” Nelson Brooks, Yale University. 

2. General Discussion led by Dr. Brooks and the Chairman. 

Julio del Toro 
Secretary CSMLTA 
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FRASER, W. H., Squarr, J. AND PARKER, C.S., __ reflect the strained, self-conscious and often amusing vocal a 
Foundation Course in French, Boston: D. C. _ effects which frequently marred earlier attempts with a al 
Heath and Co., 1957, Pp. xiv+ 482. $4.50. similar purpose. tl 
Accompanying records: $10.00. In addition to the conversational material, the authors ni 

have included ample graded reading selections, but with a te 


It should be said at the outset that the new Foundation 











: : _ difference: students are encouraged to read short selections | th 

Course in French shows little resemblance in method of for thorough comprehension and not for translation. This, R: 
appearance to that excellent text, French Composition and — o¢ course, coincides quite well with the oral-aural objective Cl 
Reference Grammar, published in 1942 by the same authors, and is commendable. Indeed, students have heretofore been ab 
and used by many teachers as the last word = French expected to spend hours over the slow mechanical exercise his 
grammar and syntax. In fact, this new basic course is 4 of translating into English when one of the main purposes th 
radical departure from the original grammar, for It TeCOB- of teaching a language is to read, not translate French. To an 
nizes the value of an oral-aural approach that a skilliully facilitate the testing of vocabulary, grammar, and oral- the 
combined with time-tested methods of teaching a foreign 44,4] comprehension, the authors have provided a review an 
language. The book is, in a way, this kind of synthesis and and examination at the end of every tenth lesson. These tio 
a good one. Undoubtedly, it will rival other basic texts sévisions should prove to be of particular value to the vol 
using oral-aural techniques that have gained favor in the teacher wishing to adopt the use of oral-aural techniques enc 
field. that have now proved their effectiveness in the moder ' 
Divided into 40 lessons with a cultural dialogue after language field. ject 
every fifth lesson, Foundation Course in French provides a Finally, mention should be made of the cultural material son 
solid, working knowledge of grammatical principles with- — jncluded in this text which is beautifully illustrated with the 
out neglecting the important objectives of speaking and photographs, maps and clever designs. Such material is Any 
understanding the language. Each lesson is a well-organized presented in eight cultural dialogues and reading selections. abo 
unit, and begins with an oral introduction, a dialogue oran ‘The dialogues are especially informative, well-written and exp) 
anecdote presented bilingually. These are followed by a sec- appealing, and should, above all, encourage the student to choi 
tion on grammar designed for inductive teaching. The continue his study of the French language and the civiliza- that 
exercises that follow are presented to encourage practical tion behind it. imp 
conversation in living, not artificial French. This is im- Everything considered, Foundation Course in French is A 
portant, for throughout the book the authors have tried 4 welcome addition to the growing number of excellent “sou 
to avoid grammatically inspired, insipid sentences. They texts which fully recognize the need for stressing oral-aural mat 
have done this through the gradual use of basic vocabulary —_ performance as one of the most important although not pose 
and a greater inclusion of cognates or near-cognates. At the sole objective in the teaching of modern languages. Beuy 
the same time, they have succeeded in leading the student Lioyp W. BunrMaN mate 
from his familiar classroom surroundings to the exciting University of Missouri LaR 
and stimulating aspects of French culture. ‘ be cc 
Throughout this basic text the authors have made judi- ROUILLARD, C. D. Souvenirs de Jeunesse. Ar cause 
cious use of dialogues and other recorded oral-aural ma- Anthology. New York: Harcourt, Brace and point 
terial. Moreover, they have included a brief, practical in- Company, 1957. Pp. xxi-322. $3.00. inters 
troduction on pronunciation, also recorded, which leads This anthology is destined to enrich not only the re- but | 
conveniently into an oral approach in subsequent lessons. _fractory field of intermediate French reading material but both 
This should be especially helpful to teachers in smaller also that hitherto sporadically tended literary ground, one’s 
educational institutions where the expense of elaborate autobiography. The editor, C. D. Rouillard of the Uni- or per 
laboratory facilities would be prohibitive. Here, a good versity of Toronto, has brought into its composition 4 with 1 
long-play phonograph would do. At the same time, it is great deal of loving care and an immense erudition—either of th 
possible to vary the use of these materials in courses where of which virtue$, however, may menace the volume’s ¢ Variet 
additional laboratory sections are regularly scheduled fective future. Nevertheless, French teachers everywher envirc 
and more extensive equipment is available. owe him a vote of appreciation, for the use of literary aut? cident 
The recordings, so important to the oral-aural method, _ biography as a theme is a new and fertile ground in text: conflic 
are of excellent fidelity. The French is recorded by well- _ book literature. The particular area of autobiography cult editor 
modulated, natural voices of native speakers, including vated in this anthology is the recalling, by eminent author to om 
Professor and Madame Bégué of Brooklyn College and from J.-J. Rousseau to Jean Prévost, of childhood an cur w 
Sarah Lawrence College, respectively. It is noteworthy youthful experiences. This is expected to stimulate “ident Renan 
that these recordings, designed for classroom use, no longer _fication”’ by the student since it is an area close to his o¥ Rote t! 
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experiences. At the same time, the student is exposed to 
passages of real literary worth and quality. Although the 
anthology is intended mainly for reading courses on the 
intermediate level, it may be used with great profit in 
courses in French civilization and contemporary literature. 

Selections from Rousseau’s Confessions begin this vol- 
ume by virtue of their having initiated the form of com- 
plete and frank self-revelation. (The genres of the essayists 
and memorialists, while including some self-examination 
and self-revelation, had other ends in view.) Rousseau is 
the only representative of the eighteenth century. The 
nineteenth century is represented by selections from Cha- 
teaubriand, Berlioz, Mistral, and Loti. With nine authors, 
the twentieth century dominates the volume: Gide, Colette, 
Ramuz, Duhamel, Mauriac, Maurois, Emile Henriot, 
Chamson, and Jean Prévost. Each author is introduced in 
about two pages of closely packed information describing 
his background, accomplishments, style, and range, and 
the selections are then situated in the works of the author 
and the mood of each is set. This is of incomparable aid to 
the student. Of help to the teacher are the sets of questions 
and subjects for conversation which follow the last selec- 
tion. Finally, a carefully composed vocabulary closes the 
volume. The whole is a marvel of scholarly planning and 
endeavor. 

Any volume, however, will raise questions, problems, ob- 
jections. Why choose these authors, for example, instead of 
some others? Or, why is the nineteenth century, which saw 
the delicate flowering of personal confessions, so slighted? 
Any major discussion of this work will necessarily revolve 
about the foreword. There, in ten telling pages, the editor 
explains the purpose of the manual and the bases for his 
choices. First of all, he defines the field of autobiography as 
that of “‘complete, candid self-revelation” and stresses the 
importance of “‘the experience of early, formative years.” 

A distinction is made between “souvenirs réels” and 
“souvenirs romancés,” the latter of which are to furnish 
material for another anthology. (Among the authors pro- 
posed for the later anthology Constant, Musset, Sainte- 
Beuve are notable by their absence—perhaps because their 
material is hardly adaptable—but, surely, Giono and Drieu 
La Rochelle, among others of the twentieth century, should 
be considered.) In any case, the selections were chosen be- 
cause they deal with “‘la vie réelle.” The second important 
point is quality; to the editor this means good writing and 
interesting experiences. He is right in using these criteria, 
but his selections are bound to raise some objections on 
both points. That would be more or less a matter of taste: 
one’s preferring an anecdote overlooked here, for example, 
or perhaps not finding Mauriac’s inner evolution consonant 
with the other experiences recorded. To forestall objections 
of this kind, the author provides a table showing the 
variety of experience included: memories of places, home 
environment, school, nature, animals, people, dramatic in- 
cident, atmosphere surrounding dramatic incident, inner 
conflicts. Although this list is sufficiently extensive, the 
editor apologizes for some lacunae and regrets having had 
to omit several writers. (The reader would certainly con- 
cur with the regrettability of omitting Michelet, Sand, 
Renan, and Rolland, among those mentioned. He would 
note the slighting of names of poets, Lamartine or Vigny, 


for example, whose sensitive insights should not be over- 
looked; or Béranger whose memoirs of a Parisian gamin 
are as fascinating as any ‘‘souvenir de jeunesse.” He would 
deplore the lack of mention of Stendhal’s Vie d’Henri 
Brulard, unsurpassed even by Rousseau for frankness and 
self-probing.) Obviously, space limitations are most press- 
ing in a work of this kind, and the editor must sacrifice a 
part of the “overall dream.’ One cannot but sympathize 
with the problems faced and applaud the results accom- 
plished. 

The goal set by the editor may prove difficult of attain- 
ment in an average class. The prospective student is ex- 
pected to have a good grasp of stylistic syntax and to have 
retained an extensive vocabulary from the preceding year. 
For the passages selected abound in unusual words and 
idioms and in extraordinary turns of phrase. In fairness, it 
must be said that there is scarcely a page that is not heav- 
ily footnoted—in order to fill any purported gaps. Gram- 
mar receives the least attention in the footnotes; for exam- 
ple, in the selections from Rousseau one finds: “Je l’aurais 
été voir” (p. 3), or “que” standing for “quand” (p. 13). 
Neither is explained. But in the Mauriac passage a footnote 
is given for ‘‘elle m’allait accabler” (p. 154). On the other 
hand idioms receive extensive coverage, often to be ex- 
plained by another idiom which, in turn, is rendered in 
English; ‘‘soie grége (raw)” (p. 63) or “faire marcher quel- 
qu’un (pull someone’s leg)” (p. 165) are random examples. 
There is a footnote for every country, province, city, and 
street—except “‘Fataiia” (p. 74). But one wonders whether 
it is really necessary to footnote “‘Polynésie” (p. 69) or to 
explain ‘‘quai d’Austerlitz” by the footnote “rue de Paris 
qui longe la Seine” (p. 141). Every appearance of words 
like “prairies,” “berge,”’ “hortensias,” ‘“grossier’”’ is foot- 
noted as are “bassin” (p. 73), “banlieu” (p. 115), “en- 
tresol” (p. 122), ‘‘musette” (p. 129); but not such trouble- 
makers as “‘troubles” as an adjective (p. 77), “pélargonium” 
the not yet widespread term for cultivated geranium (p. 
107), “‘lumiéres” for intelligence (p. 125), “orient” for 
bearings (p. 130), or “‘trimestre” (p. 137). The manner of 
footnoting is annoying: tiny elevated circles following a 
word send the eye dutifully to the bottom of the page where 
it is confronted by ill-sorted numbers which, in turn, send 
the eye back to find the line number. It is an ingenious sys- 
tem, but a tedious process. For example, each word in 
“téle ondulée” (p. 116) has a separate footnote; within the 
seven and a half lines encompassing these words there are 
thirteen footnotes; a translation of these lines would have 
saved space, time, tempers. The overweening effort to ex- 
plain simply stupefies at times. When Henriot mentions 
that he studied from the grammar of ‘MM. Larive et 
Fleury” (p. 182), the title, date, and number of editions 
are given in a footnote. Or at the mention of Chateaubriand 
on the same page, a footnote sends the little scholar back 
to page 19. Sometimes the footnotes verge on the precious. 
Ramuz recollects reading the announcement of a concert on 
a Morris pillar (one footnote) and parenthetically asks who 
this Morris is (another footnote answering the question). 
Most precious is the footnote for ‘‘m...” on page 60: 
“mot vulgaire.” Sometimes it is best to leave well enough 
alone. 

In spite of the sniping, both the editor and publishers 
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are to be thanked for the material and the presentation. 
The book is bound in soft covers, unfortunately depriving 
it of the air of permanency which it merits. The type is 
fresh and clear with nice spacing between the lines. The 
paper is white and clear, adding to the feeling of space. The 
proofreading was done with the editor’s usual care. From 
all points of view, this anthology is a must for serious con- 
sideration not only in intermediate French, but also in 
other courses. 
CHARLES F. ROEDIG 
University of Notre Dame 


CxLayton, D. E. AND FLETCHER, R. B., Paris 
Marseille, Algérie. London: George G. Har- 
rap & Co., 1957, pp. 112. 3s,6d. 


Our authors have turned out three excellent little yarns 
of an adventurous sort. The first two are romans policiers 
likely to appeal to young students. The third is a hair-rais- 
ing and timely story of terrorism in Algeria. In all three 
there are heroic teenagers who get mixed up with sales 
types. 

The style and vocabulary are easy and the exercises 
varied. It must be added in passing that the teacher will 
occasionally have to bridge the gap between British and 
American usage, for the definition of a pensum is an “‘im- 
position,” and that of a calcul de téte is a ‘“‘mental sum.” 
But I quibble. Such things are no real barrier. The authors 
are to be commended on having provided interest-catching 
material with a minimum of difficulty, and I hope that the 
book will be widely used in this country. 

L. CLARK KEATING 

University of Cincinnati 


Der moderne Wortschatz des Englischen. Nach 
Sachgruppen ausgewadhlt und kommentiert 
von Otto Hietsch. Wien: Osterreichischer 
Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissenschaft 
und Kunst, 1957. Pp. 110. 


Otto Hietsch’s bilingual thesaurus is of considerable 
interest to students of English and of German. In three 
parts, it catalogs and interprets nearly sixteen hundred of 
the more “‘common”’ words and connotations which English 
has added to its vocabulary in the last twenty-five years. 

The terms themselves are listed alphabetically in Part 
III of the small volume. As might be expected, the ma- 
jority of them are more or less technical. Most of them de- 
rive from the latest addenda to the standard British and 
American dictionaries, the current articles on ‘‘New Words 
and Meanings” in American Speech and the Britannica 
Book(s) of the Year, as well as Berg’s Dictionary of New 
Words in English (London, 1953). Despite the difficulties 
which entries such as coloureds, footgauge, and mind pills 
may offer, however, only relatively few of the total num- 
ber are identified as being distinctly British (motorway, 
stockist) or American (simulcast, podiatrist). 

The effect of the neologism on the German vocabulary 
is outlined in Part II of the little treasury. Particularly 
striking is the number of direct English loans and trans- 
literations which Hietsch lists here. Among them are 
Jeep, Smog, Sprinkler, Bestseller and Swing, on the one 
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hand, and Zitterwanze (jitterbug), Puffmais (popcorn), 
Entfroster (defroster), and Stationswagen (station wagon), 
on the other. These words have become an integral part of 
the modern German scene and only time will tell whether 
they may also have to yield to the indigenous forces that 
have fashioned préfabriziertes Haus, Mixer, and Stewardess 
into Fertighaus, Kitichenmaschine, and Flugbegleiterin. 

The neologisms and their German equivalents are 
grouped topically under twelve headings in the first and 
most valuable part of the booklet. In this section the 
Germanist abroad will discover many of the ‘‘new”’ terms 
he may have sought in vain in the “latest”? and “most 
up-to-date” dictionaries of recent vintage. Here he will 
find Klimaregler (air conditioner), biigelfeucht (damp-dry), 
Kleinkiiche (kitchenette), Werbegraphiker (commercial 
artist), Weltraumschiff (space ship), Schall plattenautomat 
(juke box), trdgerlos (strapless), and Keilschuh (wedgie). 
But here he will also find approximations of various degrees, 
such as Backfisch mit Rollsickchen, ‘‘Rollstriimpfler” for 
“bobby-soxer” and kurzer Haarschnitt (des Mannes 
“Buirstenfrisur” for “crew cut,” or Modeschau, -vorfithrung 
(inmitten des Publikums) for “floor show” and (von Priisi- 
dentschaftskandidaten) auf Wahlreisen sein, Wahilreden 
halten for ‘to whistle stop.” The latter especially attest t 
the thorny road which Hietsch has travelled and must 
needs yet travel before his projected dictionary of English- 
German neologisms, of which the present collection is of- 
fered as but a foretaste, can become a reality. 

J. ALAN PFEFFER 

The University of Buffalo 


Eric Orton, F 192 hat Verspaitung. London: 
George Harrap and Co. 1957. Pp. 95. 4s.6d. 


Written by the Senior German Master of the Royal 
Grammar School of Worcester, obviously with his own 
pupils in mind, this story is supposed to be an entertaining, 
perhaps thrilling detective story. Unfortunately, only the 
extremely naive will find it entertaining or thrilling. One 
can accept readily the coincidence that two criminals, one a 
bank robber and one a smuggler of counterfeit money, are 
on the same train, each with his detective pursuer. But 
it is a little difficult to believe that an individual who can 
not cook can overnight get a job as chef on an interna- 
tional Speisewagen. It is a little hard to believe, when 4 
sixteen-year-old boy ‘‘mufte sich an den Tiirgriffen der 
Abteile festhalten, um nicht zu fallen,” because the train 
ferry was rolling so badly, that “Helga von Hohendori 
kam als erste auf hohen Absitzen in den Speisewagen ge- 
trippelt.”” An American student will find it impossible to 
believe that an American, upon seeing a group viewing au 
inert body in a train, would say, “I say, you guys! What’ 
cooking?” Perhaps the fact that he was a born German 
and only a naturalized American explains it. 

The author, in trying to be amusing, usually ends up by 
being cute. Thus: ‘Im Koffer tickte es. Eine Zeitbombe, 
denken Sie? Aber nein! Herr Morgenrot war Direktor eine! 
Fabrik, die Wecker und Kuckucksuhren_herstellte.” 
Helga orders “Steak mit Bratkartoffeln. Steak um acht 
Uhr morgens! Der Oberkellner staunte; Willi staunte; det 
Herr mit dem Monokel lie das Monokel fallen.”’ Consider- 
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ing her, one would think it unlikely that she would put in 
such an order, and it serves no purpose but to amuse. 

The text is kept quite simple. Hence there is no need of 
many notes. But of the few that are given some are super- 
fluous, as the notes on ‘“‘Amsterdam,” “‘mitteleuropiische 
Zeit,’ “Mendelssohn,” “Hamburg,” and ‘‘Bremen.” On 
the other hand a note might have explained (at this stage) 
the construction ‘‘aus-oder einsteigen,”’ and certainly there 
should have been something for ‘‘der Groschen fiel.”’ 
Not even in the vocabulary is this idiom explained. 

A check on page 19 showed that the presumably com- 
plete vocabulary has no entries for “Engel,” ‘‘singen,” 
“héren,” “erzihlen,” and ‘‘nétig.” “Links” is listed, but not 
“link,’”’ so that the learner might be bothered by “‘ins linke 
Auge’ on page 19. 

Actual mistakes or misprints are rare. On page 19 occurs 
“alle Reisende” (but on page 20 “alle Reisenden”’). On 
page 10 there is the sentence “Jetzt winkt Willi,” although 
Willi is obviously being summoned. 


” 


FRrANcis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


Rivers, EvtAs L., 36 Spanish Poems. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957, pp. vi 
+72. Price $.95. 

As its title indicates, this book is a collection of thirty- 
six Spanish poems by both Spanish and Latin American 
authors, which vary in date from earliest times (anonymous 
villancicos and romances) to twentieth century poems by 
Garcia Lorca, Gabriela Mistral, Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
and Damaso Alonso, among others. The editor states that 
the primary purpose of the anthology is ‘“‘to make avail- 
able, for oral recitation or analytical reading at the ele- 
mentary and intermediate levels, a limited number of poetic 
texts.”” The reviewer has frequently hoped to find such a 
small book of poetry for first or second-year courses. 

The poems were primarily chosen for literary merit, but 
attention was also given to brevity and simplicity. As one 
would expect, the themes run the gamut of poetic inspira- 
tion. The arrangement is not essentially one of chrono- 
logical order since attention was given to word-frequency 
and length of the poem. By reorganizing the material, the 
instructor can use the book for a systematic study of poetic 
types, periods, or authors. There is no discussion of metrics 
since the editor intends that the instructor supply it if he 
30 desires. 

The brief criticism preceding each poem varies with the 
poem under consideration. Some explain the form, others 
contain pertinent comments about the poet, and in other 
cases there are helpful summaries to aid comprehension. 
Frequently the editor has included stylistic analyses or re- 
marks, pointing out artistic techniques which might other- 
wise escape the student (or even the instructor). The end 
vocabulary contains only those words which appear in the 
first five hundred of the Keniston List; all other words ap- 
pear in the visible vocabulary facing each poem. 

The reviewer sees real value in this little book, for it 
Provides a collection of poems by well-known Spanish 
poets suitable for reading in earlier classes. 

EVELYN E. UHRHAN 

South Dakota State College 
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FREDERIC M. WHEELOCK, Latin: An Introduc- 
tory Course Based on Ancient Authors. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1956. Pp. 
xxxiii, 301. Paper. $1.95. 

Though this book is listed as #104 in the College Outline 
Series, it is far from being an outline. It is rather a very 
fruitful attempt to present a realistic introductory Latin 
text that will meet the needs of the modern college student 
who may be interested in taking Latin for a utilitarian 
rather than a strictly classical reason, though this book 
may be profitably used by any person interested in the 
study of Latin per se. With the idea in mind that many col- 
lege students take a Latin course which for them is both 
initial and terminal, Professor Wheelock has striven to pre- 
sent, within the confines of a single book, the necessary 
language material needed for building a firm foundation in 
the Latin language and the humanistic material and ap- 
proach that will motivate the student to a lasting interest 
in Latin literature. 

The forty formal lessons of this book contain the neces- 
sary grammatical material, vocabularies, and exercises, 
but they also contain Sententiae Antiquae, in other words, 
quotations from the ancient Latin authors themselves, 
either in their original or slightly modified form to corre- 
spond to the student’s Latin experience. The important 
feature here is one that has long been used in the teaching 
of elementary ancient Greek in many colleges and widely 
employed in the beginner’s text in Greek by Alston H. 
Chase and Henry Phillips (cf. A New Introduction to 
Greek. Revised Edition. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 186). This feature involves getting 
the student to learn his language fundamentals by practic- 
ing on real Greek or in Wheelock’s case, real Latin and not 
the sometimes absurd ‘‘made’’ Latin or even Greek that 
one frequently finds in high school texts. The principle 
employed is a sound one because it gives the first year 
student a mature approach, the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has read some real Latin selected from some of the 
best material available in Greek and Latin literature, even 
if this ‘“‘some”’ consists of carefully selected quotations and 
passages from these literatures. This approach makes the 
study of Latin meaningful and interesting. 

Professor Wheelock knows that many students who take 
Latin are doing so for some definite purpose. An etymo- 
logical section at the end of each chapter provides the stu- 
dent of Romance languages and English in particular with 
a constant reminder of the key role played by Latin in the 
formation of words and expressions in these languages. 
Again Wheelock’s text attempts and succeeds in making 
Latin a meaningful study for the modern student. 

The Introduction includes a brief section on the position 
of the Latin language in linguistic history (pp. xix—xxiii) 
and a brief survey of Latin literature (pp. xxiii—xxx), as 
well as a section on the alphabet and pronunciation (pp. 
Xxx-xxxiii). Needless to say, these are not exhaustive but 
are valuable for stimulating interest in the beginning stu- 
dent. In addition to these forty formal chapters, the Loci 
Antiqui (pp. 196-213) give a variety of short passages 
from Catullus to Caesar of Heisterbach (13th Century). 
The appendices include material on etymology, syntax, 
and a summary of forms (pp. 216-245). There is both an 
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English-Latin and a Latin-English vocabulary at the end 
of the book (pp. 247-288). In the Practice and Review 
exercises, a maximum of Latin and a minimum of English 
sentences are presented in the belief that the student is 
primarily interested in learning and being trained to read 
Latin and only incidentally to translate English into Latin. 
However, this book has enough flexibility for the instructor 
to adapt the text to the abilities and preparation of his class. 

Needless to say, there are mistakes of one kind or omis- 
sions of another (e.g., some mention should have been made 
of Latin word order, cum puelli on p. 7. n., 5, should read 
cum puelld, per disputatione should read per disputa- 
tionem on p. 202) but this reviewer would rather pass over 
these minor matters and express his enthusiasm and thanks 
to Professor Wheelock for making such an introductory 
text as Latin: An Introductory Course Based on Ancient 
Authors available. It will be useful both as a beginner’s 
text and as a review book for those who want to brush up 
on their Latin. 

Joun E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


REED, Ivy KELLERMAN, Esperanto and Inter- 
lingua Compared, published by the author 
(316 Westbourne St., La Jolla, Cal.). Pp. 36. 
$2.50. 


Among the 600 constructed languages, more or less, that 
have seen the light since Descartes first proposed, in the 
seventeenth century, an artificial language for international 
use, Esperanto and Interlingua are the two enjoying the 
greatest vogue at the present time. 

Mrs. Ivy K. Reed, a distinguished Esperantist, has per- 
formed an important service in giving us this comparison 
between the two languages. In some ways, her 36-page 
offering is reminiscent of the comparison of Esperanto, Ido, 
Romana! and the earlier Interlingua (not at all the same as 
the present project by that name) appearing in Albert 
Guérard’s excellent Short History of the International Lan- 
guage M ovement (London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1922, pp. 220— 
260). The two languages are placed side by side and the 
reader is told exactly how each of them functions with re- 
spect to orthography, pronunciation, grammatical struc- 
ture, vocabulary, syntax and word-formation. 

The comparison itself is thoroughly objective, and based 
upon the well-known features of Esperanto and the de- 
scription of Interlingua grammar and vocabulary appearing 
in Gode and Blair’s Interlingua: a Grammar of the Inter- 
national Language and Interlingua-English Dictionary (New 
York, Storm, 1951). 

What is perhaps not quite so objective is the criticism to 
which the author subjects each and every feature of Inter- 
lingua without at the same time voicing any similar criti- 
cism of the features of Esperanto (for a searching criticism 
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of the latter, see Couturat and Léau, Histoire de la langue 
universelle, Paris, Hachette, 1907, pp. 330-363). 

This double standard of treatment (description alone 
for Esperanto, description plus criticism for Interlingua) 
resolves itself into great unevenness in the matter of the 
space accorded to each system (in “‘Character of the Vo- 
cabulary,” for instance, Esperanto gets 16 lines, Interlingua 
gets 101; in “Formation of Compound Words” we have 11 
lines for Esperanto, 236 for Interlingua). The work would 
have had greater balance, and perhaps greater value, if the 
author had limited herself strictly to a description, leaving 
it to the reader to draw his own conclusions, or if Dr. Gode 
had been called upon to voice his own criticism of the fea- 
tures of Esperanto. 

The point that cannot fail to strike the casual observer 
is that the two systems, while ostensibly similar, have such 
a difference of purpose and viewpoint that they can hardly 
be compared. Interlingua is designed primarily as a lan- 
guage to be read and written, not spoken, at scientific 
congresses. Esperanto is designed to be a spoken, living 
language for all segments of the world’s population. This 
means that Esperanto must of necessity be rigid in its rules 
and formations; Interlingua can afford the luxury of being 
fluid and possessing many alternative forms and words 
having the same meaning, while at the same time allowing 
all sorts of variations in pronunciation and stress. 

The elasticity and vagueness of Interlingua and the 
fundamental rigidity of Esperanto are well brought out by 
the comparison. Each language serves best in the sphere for 
which it was designed. With its many alternatives and loose 
rules of pronunciation and grammar, Interlingua is the sort 
of language that anyone with a western and particularly a 
scientific background can understand when he sees it in 
written form; but two objections rise up against it: the 
first is that the people who will so understand Interlingua 
are more than likely to understand in almost equal measure 
any of the languages on which Interlingua is based, Latin, 
English and the Romance Tongues. The second is that the 
very fluidity of the language resolves itself into a serious 
drawback if one attempts to learn it for spoken use. 
Esperanto is not quite so easy to grasp at a glance, but the 
rigidity of its rules, along with their extreme simplicity, and 
the invariability of its forms, make it ideal as a universal 
spoken tongue that can be used by anyone. Coupled with 
the greater internationality of its vocabulary and gram- 
matical structure, this gives Esperanto a decided edge as 4 
language acceptable to all nations and all classes, if a con- 
structed language is to be preferred for world-language 
purposes to a national tongue or to the sort of language- 
combination envisaged by Bressand’s Monde Bilingue ot 
Thommeret’s zonal languages. 

Mario A. PEI 

Columbia University. 
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In a single written sentence a hundred elusive meanings palpitate. 


—LyYTTON STRACHEY 
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